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CHAPTER XLU. 


ROMOLA IN HER PLACE. 


T was the thirtieth of October, 1496. 

The sky that morning was clear 

enough, and there was a pleasant 

autumnal breeze. But the Floren- 

tines just then thought very little 

about the land breezes: they were 

thinking of the gales at sea, which 

seemed to be uniting with all other 

I powers to disprove the Frate’s de- 

aise claration that Heaven took special 

, care of Florence. 

For those terrible gales had driven 

: away from the coast of Leghorn cer- 

tain ships from Marseilles, freighted 

with soldiery and corn; and Flo- 

rence was in the direst need, first 

of food, and secondly of fighting 

- men. Pale Famine was in her 

streets, and her territory was 
threatened on all its borders, 

For the French king, that new Charlemagne, who had entered Italy in 
anticipatory triumph, and had conquered Naples without the least trouble, 
had gone away again fifteen months ago, and was even, it was feared, in 
his grief for the loss of a new-born son, losing the languid intention of 
coming back again to redress grievances and set the Church in order. A 
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league had been formed against him—a Holy League, with Pope Borgia at 
its head, to “drive out the barbarians,” who still garrisoned the fortress 
of Naples. That had a patriotic sound; but, looked at more closely, the 
Holy League seemed very much like an agreement among certain wolves 
to drive away all other wolves and then to see which among themselves 
could snatch the largest share of the prey. And there was a general 
disposition to regard Florence not as a fellow wolf, but rather as a desirable 
carcase. Florence, therefore, of all the chief Italian States, had alone 
declined to join the League, adhering still to the French alliance. 

She had declined at her peril. At this moment Pisa, still fighting 
savagely for liberty, was being encouraged not only by strong forces from 
Venice and Milan, but by the presence of the German Emperor Maxi- 
milian, who had been invited by the League, and was joining the Pisans 
with such troops as he had in the attempt to get possession of Leghorn, 
while the coast was invested by Venetian and Genoese ships. And if 
Leghorn should fall into the hands of the enemy, woe to Florence! For 
if that one outlet towards the sea were closed, hedged in as she was on 
the land by the bitter ill-will of the Pope and the jealousy of smaller 
States, how could succours reach her ? 

The government of Florence had shown a great heart in this urgent 
need, meeting losses and defeats with vigorous effort, raising fresh money, 
raising fresh soldiers, but not neglecting the good old method of Italian 
defence—conciliatory embassies. And while the scarcity of food was every 
day becoming greater, they had resolved, in opposition to old precedent, 
not to shut out the starving country people, and the mendicants driven 
from the gates of other cities, who came flocking to Florence like birds 
from a land of snow. These acts of a government in which the disciples 
of Savonarola made the strongest element were not allowed to pass without 
eriticism. The disaffected were plentiful, and they saw clearly that the 
government took the worst course for the publie welfare. Florence ought 
to join the League and make common cause with the other great Italian 
States, instead of drawing down their hostility by a futile adherence to a 
foreign ally. Florence ought to take care of her own citizens, instead of 
opening her gates to famine and pestilence in the shape of starving cantadini 
and alien mendicants. 

Every day the distress became sharper: every day the murmurs 
became louder. And, to crown the difficulties of the government, for a 
month and more—in obedience to a mandate from Rome—Fra Girolamo 
had ceased to preach. But on the arrival of the terrible news that the 
ships from Marseilles had been driven back, and that no corn was coming, 
the need for the voice that could infuse faith and patience into the people 
became too imperative to be resisted. In defiance of the Papal mandate 
the Signoria requested Savonarola to preach. And two days ago he had 
mounted again the pulpit of the Duomo, and had told the people only to 
wait and be steadfast, and the Divine help would certainly come. It was 
a bold sermon: he consented to have his frock stripped off him if, when 
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Florence persevered in fulfilling the duties of piety and citizenship, God 
did not come to her rescue. 

Yet at present, on this morning of the thirtieth, there were no 
signs of rescue. Perhaps if the precious Tabernacle of the Madonna dell’ 
Impruneta were brought into Florence and carried in devout procession 
to the Duomo, that Mother, rich in sorrows and therefore in mercy, would 
plead for the suffering city? For a century and a half there were records 
how the Florentines, suffering from drought, or flood, or famine, or 


‘pestilence, or the threat of wars, had fetched the potent image within their 


walls, and had found deliverance. And grateful honour had been done 
to her and her ancient church of L’Impruneta; the high house of 
Buondelmonti, patrons of the church, had to guard her hidden image 
with bare sword; wealth had been poured out for prayers at her shrine, 
for chantings, and chapels, and ever-burning lights ; and lands had been 
added, till there was much quarrelling for the privilege of serving her. 
The Florentines were deeply convinced of her graciousness to them, so 
that the sight of her tabernacle within their walls was like the parting of 
the cloud, and the proverb ran, that the Florentines had a Madonna who 
would do what they pleased. When were they in more need of her 
pleading pity than now? And already, the evening before, the taber- 
nacle containing the miraculous hidden image had been brought with 
high and reverend escort from L’Impruneta, the privileged spot six miles 
beyond the gate of San Piero that looks towards Rome, and had been 
deposited in the church of San Gaggio, outside the gate, whence it was to 
be fetched in solemn procession by all the fraternities, trades, and 
authorities of Florence. 

But the Pitying Mother had not yet entered within the walls, and the 
morning arose on unchanged misery and despondency. Pestilence was 
hovering in the track of famine. Not only the hospitals were full, but 
the courtyards of private houses had been turned into refuges and in- 
firmaries; and still there was unsheltered want. And early this morning, 
as usual, members of the various fraternities who made it part of their 
duty to bury the unfriended dead, were bearing away the corpses that 
had sunk by the wayside. As usual, sweet womanly forms, with the 
refined air and carriage of the well-born, but in the plainest garb, were 
moving about the streets on their daily errands of tending the sick and 
relieving the hungry. 

One of these forms was easily distinguishable as Romola de’ Bardi. 
Clad in the simplest garment of black serge, with a plain piece of black 
drapery drawn over her head, so as to hide all her hair, except the 
bands of gold that rippled apart on her brow, she was advancing from 
the Ponte Vecchio towards the Por’ Santa Maria—the street in a direct 
line with the bridge—when she found her way obstructed by the pausing 
of a bier, which was being carried by members of the company of San 
Jacopo del Popolo, in search for the unburied dead. The brethren at 


the head of the bier were stooping to examine something, while a group 
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of idle workmen, with features paled and sharpened by hunger, were 
clustering round and all talking at once. 

“He’s dead, I tell you! Messer Domeneddio has loved him well 
enough to take him.” 

“ Ah, and it would be well for us all if we could have our legs 
stretched out and go with our heads two or three bracci foremost! It’s 
ill standing upright with hunger to prop you.” 

“Well, well, he’s an old fellow. Death has got a poor bargain. 
Life’s had the best of him.” 

“ And no Florentine, ten to one! A beggar turned out of Siena. San 
Giovanni defend us! They’ve no need of soldiers to fight us. They send 
us an army of starving men.” 

“No, no! This man is one of the prisoners turned out of the 
Stinche. I know by the grey patch where the prison badge was.” 

“ Keep quiet! Lendahand! Don’t you see the brethren are going 
to lift him on the bier?” 

“It’s likely he’s alive enough if he could only look it. The soul may 
be inside him if it had only a drop of vernaccia to warm it.” 

“Tn truth, I think he is not dead,” said one of the brethren, when 
they had lifted him on the bier. ‘He has perhaps only sunk down for 
want of food.” 

“‘ Let me try to give him some wine,” said Romola, coming forward. 
She loosened the small flask which she carried at her belt, and, leaning 
towards the prostrate body, with a deft hand she applied a small ivory 
implement between the teeth, and poured into the mouth a few drops of 
wine. The stimulus acted: the wine was evidently swallowed. She 
poured more, till the head was moved a little towards her, and the eyes 
of the old man opened full upon her with the vague look of returning 
consciousness. Then for the first time a sense of complete recognition 
came over Romola. Those wild dark eyes opening in the sallow deep- 
lined face, with the white beard, which was now long again, were like an 
unmistakable signature to a remembered handwriting. The light of two 
summers had not made that image any fainter in Romola’s memory: the 
image of the escaped prisoner, whom she had seen in the Duomo the day 
when Tito first wore the armour—at whose grasp Tito was paled with 
terror in the strange sketch she had seen in Piero’s studio. A wretched 
tremor and palpitation seized her. Now at last, perhaps, ste was going 
to know some secret which might be more bitter than all that had gone 
before. She felt an impulse to dart away as from some sight of horror; 
and again, a more imperious need to keep close by the side of this old 
man whom, the divination of keen feeling told her, her husband had 
injured. In the very instant of this conflict she still leaned towards him 
and kept her right hand ready to administer more wine, while her left 
was passed under his neck. Her hands trembled, but their habit of 
soothing helpfulness would have served to guide them without the direc- 
tion of her thought. 
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Baldassarre was looking at her for the first time. The close seclusion 
in which Romola’s trouble had kept her in the weeks preceding her flight 
and his arrest, had denied him the opportunity he had sought of seeing 
the Wife who lived in the Via de’ Bardi: and at this moment the descrip- 
tions he had heard of the fair golden-haired woman were all gone, like 
yesterday's waves. 

“ Will it not be well to carry him to the steps of San Stefano?” said 
Romola. ‘“ We shall cease then to stop up the street, and you can go on 
your way with your bier.” . 

They had only to move onward for about thirty yards before reaching 
the steps of San Stefano, and by this time Baldassarre was able himself to 
make some efforts towards getting off the bier, and propping himself on 
the steps against the church doorway. The charitable brethren passed 
on, but the group of interested spectators, who had nothing to do and 
much to say, had considerably increased. The feeling towards the old 
man was not so entirely friendly now it was quite certain that he was 
alive, but the respect inspired by Romola’s presence caused the passing 
remarks to be made in a rather more subdued tone than before. 

“ Ah, they gave him his morsel every day in the Stinche—that’s why 
he can’t do so well without it. You and I, Cecco, know better what it is 
to go to bed fasting.” 

“ Gnage! that’s why the Magnificent Eight have turned out some of 
the prisoners, that they may shelter honest people instead. But if every 
thief is to be brought to life with good wine and wheaten bread, we 
Ciompi had better go and fill ourselves in Arno while the water’s plenty.” 

Romola had seated herself on the steps by Baldassarre, and was saying, 
“Can you eat a little bread now? perhaps by-and-by you will be able, if 
I leave it with you. I must go on, because I have promised to be at the 
hospital. But I will come back, if you will wait here, and then I will 
take you to some shelter. Do you understand? Will you wait? I will 
come back.” 

He looked dreamily at her, and repeated her words, “ come back.” 
It was no wonder that his mind was enfeebled by his bodily exhaustion, 
but she hoped that he apprehended her meaning. She opened her 
basket, which was filled with pieces of soft bread, and put one of the 
pieces into his hand. 

“Do you keep your bread for those that can’t swallow, madonna?” 
said a rough-looking fellow, in a red night-cap, who had elbowed his way 
into the inmost circle of spectators—a circle that was pressing rather 
closely on Romola. 

“Tf anybody isn’t hungry,” said another, ‘I say, let him alone. He’s 
better off than people who’ve got craving stomachs and no breakfast.” 

“Yes, indeed; if a man’s a mind to die, it’s a time to encourage him, 
instead of making him come back to life against his will. Dead men 
want no trencher.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand the Frate’s charity,” said a young man in 
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an excellent cloth tunic, whose face showed no signs of want. ‘The 
Frate has been preaching to the birds, like Saint Anthony, and he’s been 
telling the hawks they were made to feed the sparrows, as every good 
Florentine citizen was made to feed six starving beggarmen from Arezzo 
or Bologna, Madonna, there, is a pious Piagnone: she’s not going to 
throw away her good bread on honest citizens who've got all the Frate’s 
prophecies to swallow.” 

‘Come, madonna,” said he of the red cap, “ the old thief doesn’t eat 
the bread, you sce: you'd better try us. We fast so much, we're half 
saints already.” 

The circle had narrowed till the coarse men—most of them gaunt 
from privation—had left hardly any margin round Romola. She had 
been taking from her basket a small horn cup, into which she put the 
piece of bread and just moistened it with wine; and hitherto she had not 
appeared to heed them. But now she rose to her feet, and looked round 
at them. Instinctively the men who were nearest to her pushed back- 
ward a little, as if their rude nearness were the fault of those behind. 
Romola held out the basket of bread to the man in the night-cap, looking 
at him without any reproach in her glance, as she said,— 

“ Hunger is hard to bear, I know, and you have the power to take 
this bread if you will. It was saved for sick women and children. You 
are strong men; but if you do not choose to suffer because you are 
strong, you have the power to take everything from the weak, You can 
take the bread from this basket; but I shall watch by this old man; I 
shall resist your taking the bread from him.” 

For a few moments there was perfect silence, while Romola looked at 
the faces before her, and held out the basket of bread. Her own pale 
face had the slightly pinched look and the deepening of the eye-socket 
which indicate unusual fasting in the habitually temperate, and the large 
direct gaze of her hazel eyes was all the more impressive. ‘The man in 
the night-cap looked rather silly, and backed, thrusting his elbow into his 
neighbour’s ribs with an air of moral rebuke. The backing was general, 
every one wishing to imply that he had been pushed forward against his 
will ; and the young man in the fine cloth tunic had disappeared. 

But at this moment the armed servitors of the Signoria, who had 
begun to patrol the line of streets through which the procession was to 
pass, came up to disperse the group which was obstructing the narrow 
street. The man addressed as Cecco retreated from a threatening mace 
up the church steps, and said to Romola, in a respectful tone,— 

“Madonna, if you want to go on your errands, I'll take care of the 
old man.” 

Cecco was a wild-looking figure: a very ragged tunic, made shagg 
and variegated by cloth-dust and clinging fragments of wool, gave relief 
to a pair of bare bony arms and a long sinewy neck; his square jaw 
shaded by a bristly black beard, his bridgeless nose and low forehead, 
made his face look as if % had been crushed down for purposes of pack- 
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ing, and a narrow piece of red rag tied over his ears seemed to assist in 
the compression. Romola looked at him with some hesitation. 

“ Don’t distrust me, madonna,” said Cecco, who understood her look 
perfectly ; “I’m not so pretty as you, but I’ve got an old mother who 
eats my porridge for me. What! there’s a heart inside me, and I’ve 
bought a candle for the most Holy Virgin before now. Besides, see 
there, the old fellow is eating his sop. He’s hale enough: he'll be on 
his legs as well as the best of us by-and-by.” 

“Thank you for offering to take care of- him, friend,” said Romola, 
rather penitent for her doubting glance. Then leaning to Baldassarre, 
she said, “‘ Pray wait for me till I come again.” 

He assented with a slight movement of the head and hand, and 
Romola went on her way towards the hospital of San Matteo, in the 
Piazza di San Marco. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE UNSEEN MADONNA. 


Iy returning from the hospital, more than an hour later, Romola took a 
different road, making a wider circuit towards the river, which she reached 
at some distance from the Ponte Vecchio. She turned her steps towards 
that bridge, intending to hasten to San Stefano in search of Baldassarre. 
She dreaded to know more about him, yet she felt as if, in forsaking him, 
she would be forsaking some near claim upon her. 

But when she approached the meeting of the roads where the Por’ 
Santa Maria would be on her right hand and the Ponte Vecchio on her 
left, she found herself involved in a crowd who suddenly fell on their 
knees; and she immediately knelt with them. The Cross was passing— 
the Great Cross of the Duomo—which headed the procession. Romola 
was later than she had expected to be, and now she must wait till the 
procession had passed. As she rose from her knees, when the Cross had 
disappeared, the return to a standing posiure, with nothing to do but gaze, 
made her more conscious of her fatigue than she had been while she had 
been walking and occupied. A shopkeeper by her side said,— 

“Madonna Romola, you will be weary of standing: Gian Fantoni will 
be glad to give you a seat in his house. Here is his door close at hand. 
Let me open it for you. What! he loves God and the Frate as we do. 
His house is yours.” 

Romola was accustomed now to be addressed in this fraternal way by 
ordinary citizens, whose faces were familiar to her from her having seen 
them constantly in the Duomo. The word “home” had come to mean, 
for her, less the house in the Via de’ Bardi, where she sat in frequent 
loneliness, than the towered circuit of Florence, where there was hardly 
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a turn of the streets at which she was not greeted with looks of appeal or 
of friendliness. She was glad enough to pass through the opened door on 
her right hand and be led by the fraternal hose-vender to an upstairs 
window, where a stout woman with three children, all in the plain garb of 
Piagnoni, made a place for her with much reverence above the bright 
hanging draperies. From this corner station she could see, not only the 
procession pouring in solemn slowness between the lines of houses on the 
Ponte Vecchio, but also the river and the Lung’ Arno on towards the 
bridge of the Santa Trinita. 

In sadness and in stillness came the slow procession, Not even a 
wailing chant broke the silent appeal for mercy: there was only the 
tramp of footsteps, and the faint sweep of woollen garments. They 
were young footsteps that were passing when Romola first looked 
from the window—a long train of the Florentine youth, bearing high in 
the midst of them the white image of the youthful Jesus, with a golden 
glory above his head, standing by the tall cross where the thorns and the 
nails lay ready. 

After that train of fresh beardless faces came the mysterious-looking 
Companies of Discipline, bound by secret rules to self-chastisement, and 
devout praise, and special acts of piety; all wearing a garb which con- 
cealed the whole head and face except the eyes. Every one knew that 
these mysterious forms were Florentine citizens of various ranks, who 
might be seen at ordinary times going about the business of the shop, the 
counting-house, or the State; but no member now was discernible as son, 
husband, or father. ‘They had dropped their personality, and walked as 
symbols of a common vow. Each company had its colour and its badge, 
but the garb of all was a complete shroud, and left no expression but that 
of fellowship. 

In comparison with them, the multitude of monks seemed to be 
strongly distinguished individuals, in spite of the common tonsure and the 
common frock. First came a white stream of reformed Benedictines; and 
then a much longer stream of the Frati Minori, or Franciscans, in that age 
all clad in grey, with the knotted cord round their waists, and some of 
them with the zoccoli, or wooden sandals, below their bare feet ;—perhaps 
the most numerous order in Florence, owning many zealous members 
who loved mankind and hated the Dominicans. And after the grey came the 
black of the Augustinians of San Spirito, with more cultured human faces 
above it—men who had inherited the library of Boccaccio, and had made 
the most learned company in Florence when learning was rarer; then the 
white over dark of the Carmelites; and then again the unmixed black of 
the Servites, that famous Florentine order founded by seven merchants 
who forsook their gains to adore the Divine Mother. 

And now the hearts of all on-lookers began to beat a little faster, 
either with hatred or with love, for there was a stream of black and white 
coming over the bridge—of black mantles over white scapularies; and 
every one knew that the Dominicans were coming. Those of Fiesole 
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passed first. One black mantle parted by white after another, one 
tonsured head after another, and still expectation was suspended. They 
were very coarse mantles, all of them, and many were threadbare, if not 
ragged; for the Prior of San Marco had reduced the fraternities under his 
rule to the strictest poverty and discipline. But in the long line of black 
and white there was at last singled out a mantle only a little more worn 
than the rest, with a tonsured head above it which might not have 
appeared supremely remarkable to a stranger who had not seen it on 
bronze medals, with the sword of God as its obverse; or surrounded by 
an armed guard on the way to the Duomo; or transfigured by the 
inward flame of the orator as it looked round on a rapt multitude. 

As the approach of Savonarola was discerned, none dared conspi- 
cuously to break the stillness by a sound which would rise above the solemn 
tramp of footsteps and the faint sweep of garments; nevertheless his ear, 
as well as other ears, caught a mingled sound of low hissing that longed 
to be curses, and murmurs that longed to be blessings. Perhaps it was 
the sense that the hissing predominated which made two or three of his 
disciples in the foreground of the crowd, at the meeting of the roads, fall 
on their knees as if something divine were passing. ‘The movement of 
silent homage spread: it went along the sides of the streets like a subtle 
shock, leaving some unmoved, while it made the most bend the knee and 
bow the head. But the hatred, too, gathered a more intense expression ; 
and as Savonarola passed up the Por’ Santa Maria, Romola could see that 
some one at an upper window spat upon him. 

Monks again—Frati Umiliati, or Humbled Brethren, from Ognissanti, 
with a glorious tradition of being the earliest workers in the wool-trade; 
and again more monks—Vallombrosan and other varieties of Benedictines, 
reminding the instructed eye by niceties of form and colour that in ages 
of abuse, long ago, reformers had arisen who had marked a change of 
spirit by a change of garb; till at last the shaven crowns were at an end, 
and there came the train of untonsured secular priests. 

Then followed the twenty-one incorporated Arts of Florence in long 
array, with their banners floating above them in proud declaration that 
the bearers had their distinct functions, from the bakers of bread to the 
judges and notaries. And then all the secondary officers of State, beginning 
with the less and going on to the greater, till the line of secularities was 
broken by the Canons of the Duomo, carrying a sacred relic—the very 
head, enclosed in silver, of San Zenobio, immortal bishop of Florence, whose 
virtues were held to have saved the city perhaps a thousand years before. 

Here was the nucleus of the procession. Behind the relic came the 
archbishop in gorgeous cope, with canopy held above him; and after him 
the mysterious hidden Image—hidden first by rich curtains of brocade 
enclosing an outer painted tabernacle, but within this, by the more 
ancient tabernacle which had never been opened in the memory of living 
men, or the fathers of living men. In that inner shrine was the image of 
the Pitying Mother, found ages ago in the soil of L’Impruneta, uttering a 
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ery as the spade struck it. Hitherto the unseen Image had hardly ever 
been carried to the Duomo without having rich gifis borne before it. 
There was no reciting the list of precious offerings made by emulous men 
and communities, especially of veils and curtains and mantles. But the 
richest of all these, it was said, had been given by a poor abbess and her 
nuns, who, having no money to buy materials, wove a mantle of gold 
brocade with their prayers, embroidered it and adorned it with their 
prayers, and, finally, saw their work presented to the Blessed Virgin in 
the great Piazza by two beautiful youths who spread out white wings and 
vanished in the blue. 

But to-day there were no gifts carried before the tabernacle: no 
donations were to be given to-day except to the poor. That had been 
the advice of Fra Girolamo, whose preaching never insisted on gifts to the 
invisible powers, but only on help to visible need; and altars had been 
raised at various points in front of the churches, on which the oblations 
for the poor were deposited. Not even a torch was carried. Surely the 
hidden Mother cared less for torches and brocade than for the wail of the 
hungry people. Florence was in extremity: she had done her utmost, 
and could only wait for something divine that was not in her own power. 

The Frate in the torn mantle had said that help would certainly come, 
and many of the faint-hearted were clinging more to their faith in the 
Frate’s word, than to their faith in the virtues of the unseen Image. But 
there were not a few of the fierce-hearted who thought with secret rejoicing 
that the Frate’s word might be proved false. 

Slowly the tabernacle moved forward, and knees were bent. There 
was profound stillness; for the train of priests and chaplains from 
L’Impruneta stirred no passion in the on-lookers. The procession was 
about to close with the Priors and the Gonfaloniere; the long train of 
companies and symbols, which have their silent music and stir the mind 
as a chorus stirs it, was passing out of sight, and now a faint yearning 
hope was all that struggled with the accustomed despondency. 

Romola, whose heart had been swelling, half with foreboding, half with 
that enthusiasm of fellowship which the life of the last two years had 
made as habitual to her as the consciousness of costume to a vain and idle 
woman, gave a deep sigh, as at the end of some long mental tension, and 
remained on her knees for very languor ; when suddenly there flashed from 
between the houses on to the distant bridge something bright-coloured. 
In the instant, Romola started up and stretched out her arms, leaning 
from the window, while the black drapery fell from her head, and the 
golden gleam of her hair and the flush in her face seemed the effect of 
one illumination. A shout arose in the same instant; the last troops of the 
procession paused, and all faces were turned towards the distant bridge. 

But the bridge was passed now; the horseman was pressing at full 
gallop along by the Arno; the sides of his bay horse, just streaked with 
foam, looked all white from swiftness; his cap was flying loose by his 
red becchetto, and he waved an olive branch in his hand. It was a 
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messenger—a messenger of good tidings! The blessed olive branch spoke 
afar off. But the impatient people could not wait. They rushed to meet 
the on-comer, and seized his horse’s rein, pushing and trampling. 

And now Romola could see that the horseman was her husband, who 
had been sent to Pisa a few days before on a private embassy. The re- 
cognition brought no new flash of joy into her eyes. She had checked her 
first impulsive attitude of expectation ; but her governing anxiety was still 
to know what news of relief had come for Florence. 

“ Good news!” “ Best news!” ‘ News to be paid with hose (novelle 
da calze)!” were the vague answers with which Tito met the importuni- 
ties of the crowd, until he had succeeded in pushing on his horse to the 
spot at the meeting of the ways where the Gonfaloniere and the Priors 
were awaiting him. There he paused, and, bowing low, said :— 

“‘ Magnificent Signori! I have to deliver to you the joyful news that 
the galleys from France, laden with corn and men, have arrived safely in 
the port of Leghorn, by favour of a strong wind, which kept the enemy’s 
fleet at a distance.” 

The words had no sooner left Tito’s lips than they seemed to vibrate 
up the streets. A great shout rang through the air, and rushed along the 
river; and then another, and another; and the shouts were heard spreading 
along the line of the procession towards the Duomo; and then there were 
fainter answering shouts, like the intermediate plash of distant waves in a 


great lake whose waters obey one impulse. 

For some minutes there was no attempt to speak further: the Signoria 
themselves lifted up their caps, and stood bare-headed in the presexce ot 
a rescué which had come from outside the limit of their own power— 
from that region of trust and resignation which has been in all ages called 


divine. 

At last, as the signal was given to move forward, Tito said, with a 
smile— 

“T ought to say, that any hose to be bestowed by the Magnificent 
Signoria in reward of these tidings, are due, not to me, but to another 
man who had ridden hard to bring them, and would have been here in 
my place if his horse had not broken down just before he reached Signa. 
Meo di Sasso will doubtless be here in an hour or two, and may all the 
more justly claim the glory of the messenger, because he has had the 
chief labour and has lost the chief delight.” 

It was a graceful way of putting a necessary statement, and after a 
word of reply trom the Proposto, or spokesman of the Signoria, this digni- 
fied extremity of the procession passed on, and Tito turned his horse's 
head to follow in its train, while the great bell of the Palazzo Vecchio was 
already beginning to swing, and give a louder voice to the people’s joy. 

In that moment, when Tito’s attention had ceased to be imperatively 
directed, it might have been expected that he would look round and 
recognize Romola; but he was apparently engaged with his cap, which, 
now the eager people were leading his horse, he was able to seize and 
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place on his head, while his right hand was still encumbered with the 
olive branch. He had a becoming air of Jassitude after his exertions; and 
Romola, instead of making any effort to be recognized by him, threw her 
black drapery over her head again, and remained perfectly quiet. Yet she 
felt almost sure that Tito had seen her; he had the power of seeing every- 
thing without seeming to see it. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE VISIBLE MADONNA. 


Tue crowd had no sooner passed onward than Romola descended to the 
street, and hastened to the steps of San Stefano. Cecco had been attracted 
with the rest towards the Piazza, and she found Baldassarre standing alone 
against the church door, with the horn-cup in his hand, waiting for her. 
There was a striking change in him: the blank, dreamy glance of a half- 
returned consciousness: had given place to a fierceness which, as she 
advanced and spoke to him, flashed upon her as if she had been its 
object. It was the glance of caged fury that sees its prey passing safe 
beyond the bars. 

Romola started as the glance was turned on her, but her immediate 
thought was that he had seen Tito. And as she felt the look of hatred 
grating on her, something like a hope arose that this man might be the 
criminal, and that her husband might not have been guilty towards him. 
If she could learn that now, by bringing Tito face to face with him, and 
have her mind set at rest! 

“If you will come with me,” she said, “ Ican give you shelter and food 
until you are quite rested and strong. Will you come?” 

“Yes,” said Baldassarre, “I shall be glad to get my strength. I want 
to get my strength,” he repeated, as if he were muttering to himself, 
rather than speaking to her. 

“ Come!” she said, inviting him to walk by her side, and taking the 
way by the Arno towards the Ponte Rubaconte as the more private 
road. 

“T think you are not a Florentine,” she said, presently, as they turned 
on to the bridge. 

He looked round at her without speaking. His suspicious caution 
was more strongly upon him than usual, just now that the fog of con- 
fusion and oblivion was made denser by bodily feebleness. But she was 
looking at him too, and there was something in her gentle eyes which at 
last compelled him to answer her. But he answered cautiously,— 

“No, Iam no Florentine; I am a lonely man.” 

She observed his reluctance to speak to her, and dared not question 
him further, lest he should desire to quit her. As she glanced at him 
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from time to time, her mind was busy with thoughts which quenched the 
faint hope that there was nothing painful to be revealed about her hus- 
band. If this old man had been in the wrong, where was the cause for 
dread and secrecy? They walked on in silence till they reached the 
entrance into the Via de’ Bardi, and Romola noticed that he turned and 
looked at her with a sudden movement as if some shock kad passed 
through him. A few moments after she paused at the half-open door of 
the court and turned towards him. 

“ Ah!” he said, not waiting for her to speak, “ you are his wife.” 

“ Whose wife ?” said Romola, flushing and trembling. 

It would have been impossible for Baldassarre to recal any name at 
that moment. The very force with which the image of Tito pressed 
upon him seemed to expel any verbal sign. He made no answer, but 
looked at her with strange fixedness. 

She opened the door wide and showed the court covered with straw, 
on which lay four or five sick people, while some little children crawled 
or sat on it at their ease—tiny pale creatures, biting straws and gurgling. 

“If you will come in,” said Romola, tremulously, “I will find you a 
comfortable place, and bring you some more food.” 

“ No, I will not come in,” said Baldassarre. But he stood still, arrested 
by the burden of impressions under which his mind was too confused to 
choose a course. 

“Can I do nothing for you?” said Romola. ‘“ Let me give you some 
money that you may buy food. It will be more plentiful soon.” 

She had put her hand into her scarsella as she spoke, and held out 
her palm with several grossi in it. She purposely offered him more than 
she would have given to any other man in the same circumstances. He 
looked at the coins a little while, and then said,— 

“ Yes, I will take them.” 

She poured the coins into his palm, and he grasped them tightly. 

“ Tell me,” said Romola, almost beseechingly. “ What shall you—” 

But Baldassarre had turned away from her, and was walking again 
towards the bridge. Passing from it, straight on up the Via del Fosso, he 
came upon the shop of Niccold Caparra, and turned towards it without a 
pause, as if it had been the very object of his search. Niccold was at that 
moment in procession with the armourers of Florence, and there was 
only one apprentice in the shop. But there were all sorts of weapons in 
abundance hanging there, and Baldassarre’s eyes discerned what he was 
more hungry for than for bread. Niccold himself would probably have 
refused to sell anything that might serve as a weapon to this man with 
signs of the prison on him, but the apprentice, less observant and scru- 
pulous, took three grossi for a sharp hunting-knife without any hesi- 
tation. It was a conveniently small weapon, which Baldassarre could 
easily thrust within the breast of his tunic, and he walked on, feeling 
stronger. That sharp edge might give deadliness to the thrust of an 
aged arm: at least it was a companion, it was a power in league with 
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him, even if it failed. It would break against armour, but was the 
armour sure to be always there? In those long months while vengeance 
had lain in prison, baseness had perhaps become forgetful and secure. 
The knife had been bought with the traitor’s own money. That was just. 
Before he took the money, he had felt what he should do with it—buy a 
weapon. Yes, and if possible, food too: food to nourish the arm that 
would grasp the weapon, food to nourish the body which was the temple 
of vengeance. When he had had enough bread, he should be able to 
think and act—to think first how he could hide himself, lest the traitor 
should have him dragged away again. With that idea of hiding in his 
mind, Baldassarre turned up the narrowest streets, bought himself some 
meat and bread, and sat down under the first loggia to eat. The bells 
that swung out louder and louder peals of joy, laying hold of him and 
making him vibrate along with all the air, seemed to him simply part of 
that strong world which was against him. 

Romola had watched Baldassarre until he had disappeared round the 
turning into the Piazza de’ Mozzi, half feeling that his departure was a 
relief, half reproaching herself for not seeking with more decision to know 
the truth about him, for not assuring herself whether there were any 
guiltless misery in his lot which she was not helpless to relieve. Yet 
what could she have done if the truth had proved to be the burden of 
some painful secret about her husband, in addition to the anxieties that 
already weighed upon her? Surely a wife was permitted to desire 
ignorance of a husband’s wrong-doing, since she alone must not protest 
and warn men against him. But that thought stirred too many intricate 
fibres of feeling to be pursued now in her weariness. It was a time to 
rejoice, since help had come to Florence; and she turned into the court 
to tell the good news to her patients on their straw beds. She closed the 
door after her, lest the bells should drown her voice, and then throwing 
the black drapery from her head, that the women might see her better, 
she stood in the midst and told them that corn was coming, and that the 
bells were ringing for gladness at the news. They all sat up to listen, 
while the children trotted or crawled towards her, and pulled her black 
skirts, as if they were impatient at being all that long way off her face. 
She yielded to them, weary as she was, and sat down on the straw, 
while the little pale things peeped into her basket and pulled her hair 
down, and the feeble voices around her said, “The Holy Virgin be 
praised!” “It was the procession!” ‘The Mother of God has had pity 
on us!” 

At last Romola rose from the heap of straw, too tired to try and smile 
any longer, saying as she turned up the stone steps,— 

“T will come by-and-by, to bring you your dinner.” 

“Bless you, madonna! bless you!” said the faint chorus, in much the 
same tone as that in which they had a few minutes befure praised and 
thanked the unseen Madonna. 

Romola cared a great deal for that music. She had no innate taste 
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for tending the sick and clothing the ragged, like some women to whom 
the details of such work are welcome in themselves, simply as an occupa- 
tion. Her early training had kept her aloof from such womanly labours ; 
and if she had not brought to them the inspiration of her deepest feelings, 
they would have been irksome to her. But they had come to be the one 
unshaken resting-place of her mind, the one narrow pathway on which the 
light fell clear. If the gulf between herself and Tito, which only gathered 
a mote perceptible wideness from her attempts to bridge it by submission, 
brought a doubt whether, after all, the bond td which she had laboured to 
be true might not itself be false—if she came away from her confessor, Fra 
Salvestro, or from some contact with the disciples of Savonarola amongst 
whom she worshipped, with a sickening sense that these people were 
miserably narrow, and with an almost impetuous reaction towards her old 
contempt for their superstition—she found herself recovering a firm footing 
in her works of womanly sympathy. Whatever else made her doubt, the 
help she gave to her fellow-citizens made her sure that Fra Girolamo had 
been right to call her back. According to his unforgotten words, her 
place had not been empty: it had been filled with her love and her 
labour. Florence had had need of her, and the more her own sorrow 
pressed upon her, the more gladness she felt in the memories, stretching 
through the two long years, of hours and moments in which she had 
lightened the burden of life to others. All that ardour of her nature 
which could no longer spend itself in the woman’s tenderness for father 
and husband, had transformed itself into an enthusiasm of sympathy with 
the general life. She had ceased to think that her own lot could be 
happy—had ceased to think of happiness at all: the one end of her life 
seemed to her to be the diminishing of sorrow. 

Her enthusiasm was continually stirred to fresh vigour by the 
influence of Savonarola. In spite of the wearisome visions and allegories 
from which she recoiled in disgust when they came as stale repetitions 
from other lips than his, her strong affinity for his passicnate sympathy 
and the splendour of his aims, had lost none of its power. His burning 
indignation against the abuses and oppression that made the daily story of 
the Church and of States had kindled the ready fire in her too. His 
special care for liberty and purity of government in Florence, with his 
constant reference of this immediate object to the wider end of a uni- 
versal regeneration, had created in her a new consciousness of the great 
drama of human existence in which her life was a part; and through 
her daily helpful contact with the less fortunate of her fellow-citizens 
this new consciousness became something stronger than a vague sentiment ; 
it grew into a more and more definite motive of self-denying practice. 
She thought little about dogmas, and shrank from reflecting closely on 
the Frate’s prophecies of the immediate scourge and closely following 
regeneration. She had submitted her mind to his and had entered 
into communion with the Church, because in this way she had found 
an immediate satisfaction for moral needs which all the previous culture 
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and experience of her life had left hungering. Fra Girolamo’s voice 
had waked in her mind a reason for living, apart from personal enjoy- 
ment and personal affection; but it was a reason that seemed to need 
feeding with greater forces than she possessed within herself, and her 
submissive use of all offices of the Church was simply a watching and 
waiting if by any means fresh strength might come. The pressing pro- 
blem for Romola just then was not to settle questions of controversy, 
but to keep alive that flame of unselfish emotion by which a life of 
sadness might still be a life of active love. 

Her trust in Savonarola’s nature as greater than her own made a large 
part of the strength she had found. And the trust was not to be lightly 
shaken. It is not force of intellect which causes ready repulsion from the 
aberrations and eccentricities of greatness, any more than it is force of 
vision that causes the eye to explore the warts on a face bright with 
uman expression ; it is simply the negation of high sensibilities. Romola 
was so deeply moved by the grand energies of Savonarola’s nature, that 
she found herself listening patiently to all dogmas and prophecies, when 
they came in the vehicle of his ardent faith and believing utterance.* 

No soul is desolate as long as there is a human being for whom it can 
feel trust and reverence. Romola’s trust in Savonarola was something 
like a rope suspended securely by her path, making herstep elastic while 
she grasped it; if it were suddenly removed, no firmness of the ground she 
trod could save her from staggering, or perhaps from falling. 


CHAPTER XLV, 


AT THE BARBER’S SHOP. 


Arter that welcome appearance as the messenger with the olive-branch, 
which was an unpromised favour of fortune, Tito had other commissions 
to fulfil of a more premeditated character. He paused at the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and awaited there the return of the Ten, who managed ex- 
ternal and war affairs, that he might duly deliver to them the results 
of his private mission to Pisa, intended as a preliminary to an avowed 
embassy of which Bernardo Rucellai was to be the head, with the object 
of coming, if possible, to a pacific understanding with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and the League. 





* Te himself had had occasion enough to note the efficacy of that vehicle. “If,” 
he says in the Compendium Revelationum, “you speak of such as have not heard these 
things from me, I admit that they who disbelieve are more than they who believe, 
because it is one thing to hear him who inwardly feels these things, and another to 
hear him who feels them not; . . . and therefore it is well said by St. Jerome, ‘ Habet 
nescio quid latentis energix vive: vocis actus, et in aures discipuli de auctoris ore trans- 
fusa fortis sonat.’” 
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Tito’s talents for diplomatic work had been well ascertained, and as he 
gave with fulness and precision the results of his inquiries and interviews, 
Bernardo del Nero, who was at that time one of the Ten, could not 
withhold his admiration. Ile would have withheld it if he could; for his 
original dislike of Tito had returned, and become stronger, since the sale 
of the library. Romola had never uttered a word to her godfather on the 
circumstances of the sale, and Bernardo had understood her silence as a 
prohibition to him to enter on the subject, but he felt sure that the 
breach of her father’s wish had been a blighting grief to her, and the old 
man’s keen eyes discerned other indications that her married life was not 
happy. 

“Ah,” he said, inwardly, ‘ that doubtless is the reason she has taken 
to listening to Fra Girolamo, and going amongst the Piagnoni, which I 
never expected from her. These women, if they are not happy, and have 
no children, must either take to folly or to some overstrained religion 
that makes them think they’ve got all heaven’s work on their shoulders. 
And as for my poor child Romola, it is as I always said—the cramming 
with Latin and Greek has left her as much a woman as if she had done 
nothing all day but prick her fingers with the needle. And this husband 
of hers, who gets employed everywhere, because he’s a tool with a smooth 
handle, I wish Tornabuoni and the rest may not find their fingers cut. 
Well, well, solco torto, sacco dritto—many a full sack comes from a 
crooked furrow ; and he who will be captain of none but honest men will 
have small hire to pay.” 

With this long-established conviction that there could be no moral 
sifting of political agents, the old Florentine abstained from all inter- 
ference in Tito’s disfavour. Apart from what must be kept sacred and 
private for Romola’s sake, Bernardo had nothing distinct to allege against 
the useful Greek, except that he was a Greek, and that he, Bernardo, did 
not like him; for the doubleness of feigning attachment to the popular 
government, while at heart a Medicean, was common to Tito with more 
than half the Medicean party. He only feigned with more skill than the 
rest: that was all. So Bernardo was simply cold to Tito, who returned 
the coldness with a scrupulous, distant respect. And it was still the 
notion in Florence that the old tie between Bernardo and Bardo made any 
service done to Romola’s husband an acceptable homage to her godfather. 

After delivering himself of his charge at the Old Palace, Tito felt that 
the avowed official work of the day was done. He was tired and adust 
with long riding; but he did not go home. There were certain things in 
his scarsella and on his mind from which he wished to free himself as 
soon as possible, but the opportunities must be found so skilfully that 
they must not seem to be sought. He walked from the Palazzo in a 
sauntering fashion towards the Piazza del Duomo. The procession was 
at an end now, but the bells were still ringing, and the people were 
moving about the streets restlessly, longing for some more definite vent 
to their joy. If the Frate could have stood up in the great Piazza and 
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preached to them, they might have been satisfied, but now, in spite of 
the new discipline which declared Christ to be the special King of the 
Florentines and required all pleasures to be of a Christian sort, there was 
a secret longing in many of the youngsters who shouted ‘ Viva Gest!” 
for a little vigorous stone-throwing in sign of thankfulness. 

Tito as he passed along could not escape being recognized by some as 
the welcome bearer of the olive-branch, and could only rid himself of an 
inconvenient ovation, chiefly in the form of eager questions, by telling 
those who pressed on him that Meo di Sasso, the true messenger from 
Leghorn, must now be entering, and might certainly be met towards the 
Porta San Frediano. He could tell much more than Tito knew. 

Freeing himself from importunities in this adroit manner, he made 
his way to the Piazza del Duomo, casting his long eyes round the space with 
an air of the utmost carelessness, but really seeking to detect some 
presence which might furnish him with one of his desired opportunities, 
The fact of the procession having terminated at the Duomo made it pro- 
bable that there would be more than the usual concentration of loungers 
and talkers in the Piazza and round Nello’s shop. It was as he expected. 
There was a group leaning against the rails near the north gates of the 
Baptistery, so exactly what he sought, that he looked more indifferent 
than ever, and seemed to recognize the tallest member of the group 
entirely by chance as he had half passed him, just turning his head to 
give him a slight greeting, while he tossed the end of his becchetto over 
his left shoulder. 

Yet the tall, broad-shouldered personage greeted in that slight way 
looked like one who had considerable claims. He wore a richly em- 
broidered tunic, with a great show of linen, after the newest French mode, 
and at his belt there hung a sword and poignard of fine workmanship. 
His hat, with a red plume in it, seemed a scornful protest against the gravity 
of Florentine costume, which had been exaggerated to the utmost under 
the influence of the Piagnoni. Certain undefinable indications of youth 
made the breadth of his face and the large diameter of his waist appear 
the more emphatically a stamp of coarseness, and his eyes had that rude 
desecrating stare at all men and things which to a refined mind is as 
intolerable as a bad odour or a flaring light. 

He and his companions, also young men dressed expensively and 
wearing arms, were exchanging jokes with that sort of ostentatious 
laughter which implies a desire to prove that the laugher is not mortified 
though some people might suspect it. There were good reasons for such 
a suspicion; for this broad-shouldered man with the red-feather was 
Dolfo Spini, leader of the Compagnacci, or Evil Companions—that is 
to say, of all the dissolute young men belonging to the old aristocratic 
party, enemies of the Mediceans, enemies of the popular government, but 
still more bitter enemies of Savonarola. Dolfo Spini, heir of the great house 
with the loggia, over the bridge of the Santa Trinita, had organized these 
young men into an armed band, as sworn champions of extravagant sup- 
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pers and all the pleasant sins of the flesh, against reforming pietists who 
threatened to make the world chaste and temperate to so intolerable a 
degree, that there would soon be no reason for living, except the extreme 
unpleasantness of the alternative. Up to this very morning he had been 
loudly declaring that Florence was given up to famine and ruin entirely 
through its blind adherence to the advice of the Frate, and that there could 
be no salvation for Florence but in joining the League and driving the 
Frate out of the city—sending him to Rome, in fact, whither he ought to 
have gone long ago in obedience to the summons of the Pope. It was 
suspected, therefore, that Messer Dolfo Spini’s heart was not a-glow with 
pure joy at the unexpected succours which had come in apparent fulfil- 
ment of the Frate’s prediction, and the laughter, which was ringing out 
afresh as Tito joined the group at Nello’s door, did not serve to dissipate 
the suspicion. For leaning against the door-post in the centre of the group 
was a close-shaven, keen-eyed personage, named Niccold Macchiavelli, 
who, young as he was, had penetrated ali the small secrets of egoism. 

“ Messer Dolfo’s head,” he was saying, “is more of a pumpkin than I 
thought. I measure men’s dulness by the devices they trust in for 
deceiving others. Your dullest animal of all is he who grins and says he 
doesn’t mind just after he has had his shins kicked. If I were a trifle 
duller now,” he went on, smiling as the circle opened to admit Tito, “I 
should pretend to be fond of this Melema, who has got a secretaryship 
that would exactly suit me—as if Latin ill-paid could love better Latin 
that’s better paid! Melema, you are a pestiferously clever fellow, very 
much in my way, and I'm sorry to hear you’ve had another piece of good 
luck to-day.” 

“ Questionable luck, Niccold,” said Tito, touching him on the shoulder 
in a friendly way; “I have got nothing by it yet but being Jaid hold of 
and breathed upon by wool-beaters, when I am as soiled and battered 
with riding as a tabellario (letter-carrier) from Bologna.” 

“ Ah! you want a touch of my art, Messer Oratore,” said Nello, who 
had come forward at the sound of Tito’s voice; “your chin, I perceive, 
has yesterday’s crop upon it. Come, come—consign yourself to the priest 
of all the Muses. Sandro, quick with the lather !”’ 

“Tn truth, Nello, that is just what I most desire at this moment,” said 
Tito, seating himself; ‘‘ and that was why I turned my steps towards thy 
shop, instead of going home at once, when I had done my business at the 
Palazzo.” 

“Yes, indeed, it is not fitting that you should present yourself to 
Madonna Romola with a rusty chin and a tangled zazzera. Nothing that 
is not dainty ought to approach the Florentine lily; though I see her 
constantly going about like a sunbeam amongst the rags that line our 
corners—if indeed she is not more like a moonbean now, for I thought 
yesterday, when I met her, that she looked as pale and worn as that 
fainting Madonna of Fra Giovanni's. You must see to it, my bed erudito: 
she keeps too many fasts and vigils in your absence.” 
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Tito gave a melancholy shrug. “It is too true, Nello. She has 
been depriving herself of half her proper food every day during this 
famine. But what canIdo? WHer mind has been set all a-flame. A 
husband’s influence is powerless against the Frate’s.” 

“ As every other influence is likely to be, that of the Holy Father 
included,” said Domenico Cennini, one of the group at the door, who had 
turned in with Tito. ‘TI don’t know whether you have gathered anything 
at Pisa about the way the wind sets at Rome, Melema? ” 

“Secrets of the council chamber, Messer Domenico!” said Tito, 
smiling and opening his palms in a deprecatory manner. “An envoy 
must be as dumb as a father confessor.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Cennini. “I ask for no breach of that 
rule. Well, my belief is, that if his Holiness were to drive Fra Girolamo 
to extremity, the Frate would move heaven and earth to get a General 
Council of the Church—ay, and would get it too; and I, for one, should 
not be sorry, though I’m no Piagnone.” 

“With leave of your greater experience, Messer Domenico,” said 
Macchiavelli, “I must differ from you—not in your wish to see a 
General Council which might reform the Church, but in your belief that 
the Frate will checkmate his Holiness. The Frate’s game is an im- 
possible one. If he had contented himself with preaching against the 
vices of Rome, and with prophesying that in some way, not mentioned, 
Italy would be scourged, depend upon it, Pope Alexander would have 
allowed him to spend his breath in that way as long as he could find 
hearers. Such spiritual blasts as those knock no walls down. But the 
Frate wants to be something more than a spiritual trumpet: he wants to 
be a lever, and what is more, he zs a lever. He wants to spread the 
doctrine of Christ by maintaining a popular government in Florence, 
and the Pope, as I know, on the best authority, has private views to the 
contrary.” 

“Then Florence will stand by the Frate,” Cennini broke in, with 
some fervour. “I myself should prefer that he would let his prophesying 
alone, but if our freedom to choose our own government is to be attacked 
—TI am an obedient son of the Church, but I would vote for resisting 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, as our forefathers resisted Pope Gregory the 
Eleventh.” 

“But pardon me, Messer Domenico,” said Macchiavelli, sticking his 
thumbs into his belt, and speaking with that cool enjoyment of exposition 
which surmounts every other force in discussion. “ Have you correctly 
seized the Frate’s position? How is it that he has become a lever, and 
made himself worth attacking by an acute man like his Holiness? 
Because he has got the ear of the people: because he gives them threats 
and promises, which they believe come straight from God, not only about 
hell, purgatory, and paradise, but about Pisa and our Great Council. But 
let events go against him, so as to shake the people’s faith, and the cause 
of his power wiil be the cause of his fall. He is accumulating three sorts 
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of hatred on his head—the hatred of average mankind against every one 
who wants to lay on them a strict yoke of virtue; the hatred of the 
stronger powers in Italy, who want to farm Florence for their own pur- 
poses; and the hatred of the people to whom he has ventured to promise 
good in this world, instead of confining his promises to the next. If 
a prophet is to keep his power, he must be a prophet like Mahomet, 
with an army at his back, that when the people’s faith is fainting it may 
be frightened into life again.” 

“Rather sum up the three sorts of hatred in one,” said Francesco 
Cei, impetuously, ‘and say he has won the hatred of all men who have 
sense and honesty, by inventing hypocritical lies. His proper place is 
among the false prophets in the Inferno, who walk with their heads turned 
hind foremost.” 

“ You are too angry, my Francesco,” said Macchiavelli, smiling; “ you 
poets are apt to cut the clouds in your wrath. I am no votary of the 
Frate’s, and would not lay down my little finger for his veracity. But 
veracity is a plant of paradise, and the seeds have never flourished beyond 
the walls. You yourself, my Francesco, tell poetical lies only ; partly 
compelled by the poet’s fervour, partly to please your audience; but you 
object to lies in prose. Well, the Frate differs from you as to the boundary 
of poetry, that’s all. When he gets into the pulpit of the Duomo, he has 
the fervour within him, and without him he has the audience to please. 
Ecco !” 

“You are somewhat lax there, Niccold,” said Cennini, gravely. “I 
myself believe in the Frate’s integrity, though I don’t believe in his 
prophecies, and as long as his integrity is not disproved, we have a 
popular party strong enough to protect him and resist foreign inter- 
ference.” 

‘* A party that seems strong enough,” said Macchiavelli, with a shrug, 
and an almost imperceptible glance towards Tito, who was abandoning 
himself with much enjoyment to Nello’s combing and scenting. “ But 
how many Mediceans are there among you? How many who will not be 
turned round by a private grudge? ” 

“ As to the Mediceans,” said Cennini, “I believe there is very little 
genuine feeling left on behalf of the Medici. Who would risk much for 
Piero de’ Medici? A few old staunch friends, perhaps, like Bernardo 
del Nero; but even some of those most connected with the family are 
hearty friends of the popular government, and would exert themselves for 
the Frate ; I was talking to Giannozzo Pucci only a little while ago, and 
I’m convinced there’s nothing he would set his face against more than 
against any attempt to alter the new order of things.” 

“ You are right there, Messer Domenico,” said Tito, with a laughing 
meaning in his eyes, as he rose from the shaving-chair; “ and I fancy 
the tender passion came in aid of hard theory there. I am persuaded 
there was some jealousy at the bottom of Giannozzo’s alienation from 
Piero de’ Medici; else so amiable a creature as he would never feel the 
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bitterness he sometimes allows to escape him in that quarter. He was in 
the procession with you, I suppose ? ” 

“No,” said Cennini; “ he is at his villa—went there three days ago.” 

Tito was settling his cap and glancing down at his splashed hose as if 
he hardly heeded the answer. In reality he had obtained a much-desired 
piece of information. He had at that moment in his scarsella a crushed 
gold ring which he had engaged to deliver to Giannozzo Pucci. He had 
received it from an envoy of Piero de’ Medici, whom he had ridden out 
of his way to meet at Certaldo on the Siena road. Since Pucci was not 
in the town, he would send the ring by Fra Michele, a Carthusian lay 
brother in the service of the Mediceans, and the receipt of that sign would 
bring Pucci back to hear the verbal part of Tito’s mission. 

“ Behold him!” said Nello, flourishing his comb and pointing it at 
Tito, “the handsomest scholar in the world or in Maremma, now he has 
passed through my hands! A trifle thinner in the fuce, though, than 
when he came in his first bloom to Florence—eh? and, I vow, there are 
some lines just faintly hinting themselves about your mouth, Messer 
Oratore! Ah, mind is an enemy to beauty! I myself was thought 
beautiful by the women at one time—when I was in my swaddling- 
bands. But now—oimé! I carry my unwritten poems in cipher on my 
face!” 

Tito, laughing with the rest as Nello looked at himself tragically in the 
hand-mirror, made a sign of farewell to the company generally, and took 
his departure. 

“T’m of our old Piero di Cosimo’s mind,” said Francesco Cei. * I don’t 
half like Melema. That trick of smiling gets stronger than ever—no 
wonder he has lines about the mouth.” 

“ TIe’s too successful,” said Macchiavelli, playfully. “ I’m sure there’s 
something wrong about him, else he wouldn’t have that secretaryship.” 

“ He’s an able man,” said Cennini, in a tone of judicial fairness. “I 
and my brother have always found him useful with our Greek sheets, and 
he gives great satisfaction to the Ten. I like to see a young man work 
his way upward by merit. And the secretary Scala, who befriended him 
from the first, thinks highly of him still, I know.” 

“ Doubtless,” said a notary in the background. “ He writes Scala’s 
official letters for him, or corrects them, and gets well paid for it too.” 

“I wish Messer-Bartolommeo would pay me to doctor his gouty Latin,” 
said Macchiavelli, with a shrug. “Did he tell you about the pay, Ser 
Ceccone, or was it Melema himself?” he added, looking at the notary 
with a face ironically innocent. 

“ Melema? no, indeed,” answered Ser Ceccone. ‘He is as close as a 
nut. He never brags. ‘That’s why he’s employed everywhere. They 
say he’s getting rich with doing all sorts of underhand work.” 

“Tt is a little too bad,” said Macchiavelli, “and so many able notaries 
out of employment!” 

“Well, I must say I thought that was a nasty story a year or two 
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ago about the man who said he had stolen jewels,” said Cei, “It got 
hushed up somehow; but I remember Piero di Cosimo said, at the time, 
he believed there was something in it, for he saw Melema’s face when the 
man laid hold of him, and he never saw a visage so ‘ painted with fear,’ 
as our sour old Dante says.” 

“Come, spit no more of that venom, Francesco,” said Nello, getting 
indignant, “else I shall consider it a public duty to cut your hair awry 
the next time I get you under my scissors. That story of the stolen 
jewels was a lie. Bernardo Rucellai and the Magnificent Eight knew all 
about it. The man was a dangerous madman, and he was very properly 
kept out of mischief in prison. As for our Piero di Cosimo, his wits are 
running after the wind of Mongibello: he has such an extravagant fancy 
that he would take a lizard for a crocodile. No: that story has been 
dead and buried too long—our noses object to it.” 

“Tt is true,” said Macchiavelli. ‘You forget the danger of the 
precedent, Francesco. The next mad beggarman may accuse you of 
stealing his verses, or me, God help me! of stealing his coppers. Ah!” 
he went on, turning towards the door, “ Dolfo Spini has carried his red 
feather out of the Piazza. That captain of swaggerers would like the 
republic to lose Pisa just for the chance of seeing the people tear the frock 
off the Frate’s back. There are few things I should like better than to 
see him play the part of Capo d’ Oca, who went out to the tournament 
blowing his trumpets and returned with them in a bag.” 


CHAPTER XLVI, 
By a STREET LAMP. 


TuaT evening, when it was dark and threatening rain, Romola, returning 
with Maso and the lantern by her side, from the hospital of San Matteo, 
which she had visited after vespers, encountered her husband just issuing 
from the monastery of San Marco. Tito, who had gone out again shortly 
after his arrival in the Via de’ Bardi, and had seen little of Romola during 
the day, immediately proposed to accompany her home, dismissing Maso, 
whose short steps annoyed him. It was only usual for him to pay her such 
an official attention when it was obviously demanded from him. Tito and 
Romola never jarred, never remonstrated with each other. They were too 
hopelessly alienated in their inner life ever to have that contest which is 
an effort towards agreement. They talked of all affairs, public and private, 
with careful adherence to an adopted course. If Tito wanted a supper 
prepared in the old library, now pleasantly furnished as a banqueting- 
room, Romola assented, and saw that everything needful was done; and 
Tito, on his side, left her entirely uncontrolled in her daily habits, accept- 
ing the help she offered him in transcribing or making digests, and in 
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return meeting her conjectured want of supplies for her charities. Yet he 
constantly, as on this very morning, avoided exchanging glances with 
her ; affected to believe that she was out of the house, in order to avoid 
seeking her in her own room; and playfully attributed to her a perpetual 
preference of solitude to his society. 

In the first ardour of her self-conquest, after she had renounced her 
resolution of flight, Romola had made many timid efforts towards the 
return of a frank relation between them. But to her such a relation 
could only come by open speech about their differences, and the attempt 
to arrive at a moral understanding ; while Tito could only be saved from 
alienation from her by such a recovery of her effusive tenderness as would 
have supposed oblivion of their differences. He cared for no explanation 
between them ; he felt any thorough explanation impossible: he would 
have cared to have Romola fond again, and to her, fondness was impos- 
sible. She could be submissive and gentle, she could repress any sign of 
repulsion; but tenderness was not to be feigned. She was helplessly 
conscious of the result : her husband was alienated from her. 

It was an additional reason why she should be carefully kept outside 
of secrets which he would in no case have chosen to communicate to her. 
With regard to his political action he sought to convince her that he con- 
sidered the cause of the Medici hopeless; and that on that practical 
ground, as well as in theory, he heartily served the popular government, 
in which she had now a warm interest. But impressions subtle as odours 


made her uneasy about his relations with San Marco. She was painfully 
divided between the dread of seeing any evidence to arouse her suspicions, 
and the impulse to watch lest any harm should come that she might have 


arrested. 

As they walked together this evening, Tito said:—‘ The business of 
the day is not yet quite ended for me. I shall conduct you to our door, 
my Romola, and then I must fulfil another commission, which will take 
me an hour, perhaps, before I can return and rest, as I very much need 
to do.” 

And then he talked amusingly of what he had seen at Pisa, until 
they were close upon a loggia, near which there hung a lamp before a 
picture of the Virgin. The street was a quiet one, and hitherto they had 
passed few people ; but now there was a sound of many approaching foot- 
steps and confused voices. 

“We shall nct get home without a wetting, unless we take shelter 
under this convenient loggia,” Tito said, hastily, hurrying Romola, with 
a slightly startled movement, up the step of the loggia. 

“ Surely it is useless to wait for this small drizzling rain,” said Romola, 
in surprise. 

“No; I felt it becoming heavier. Let us wait a little.” With that 
wakefulness to the faintest indication which belongs to a mind habitually 
in a state of caution, Tito had detected by the glimmer of the lamp that 
the leader of the advancing group wore a red feather and a glittering 
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sword-hilt—in fact, was almost the last person in the world he would 
have chosen to meet at this hour with Romola by his side. He had 
already during the day had one momentous interview with Dolfo Spini, 
and the business he had spoken of to Romola as yet to be done was a 
second interview with that personage, a sequence of the visit he had paid 
at San Marco. ‘Tito, by a long preconcerted plan, had been the bearer 
of letters to Savonarola—carefully forged letters, one of them, by @ 
stratagem, bearing the very signature and seal of the Cardinal of Naples, 
the Cardinal who had most exerted his influence at Rome in favour of 
the Frate. The purport of the letters was to state that the Cardinal was 
on his progress from Pisa, and, unwilling for strong reasons to enter 
Florence, yet desirous of taking counsel with Savonarola at this difficult 
juncture, intended to pause this very day at San Casciano, about ten miles 
from the city, whence he would ride out the next mcrning in the plain 
garb of a priest, and meet Savonarola, as if casually, five miles on the 
Florence road, two hours after sunrise. The plot, of which these forged 
letters were the initial step, was that Dolfo Spini with a band of his 
Compagnacct was to be posted in ambush on the road, at a lonely spot 
about five miles from the gates; that he was to seize Savonarola with the 
Dominican brother who would accompany him according to rule, and 
deliver him over to a small detachment of Milanese horse in readiness 
near San Casciano, by whom he was to be carried into the Roman 
territory. 

There was a strong chance that the penetrating Frate would suspect a 
trap, and decline to incur the risk, which he had for some time avoided, 
of going beyond the city walls. Even when he preached, his friends 
held it necessary that *e should be attended by an armed guard ; and 
here he was called on to commit himself to a solitary road, with no other 
attendant than a fellow monk. On this ground the minimum of time had 
been given him for decision, and the chance in favour of his acting on 
the letters was, that the eagerness with which his mind was set on the 
combining of interests within and without the Church towards the pro- 
curing of a General Council, and also the expectation of immediate service 
from the Cardinal in the actual juncture of his contest with the Pope, 
would triumph over his shrewdness and caution in the brief space allowed 
for deliberation. 

Tito had had an audience of Savonarola, having declined to put the 
letters into any hands but his, and with consummate art had admitted that 
incidentally, and by inference, he was able so far to conjecture their pur- 
port as to believe they referred to a rendezvous outside the gates, in 
which case he urged that the Frate should seek an armed guard from 
the Signoria, and offered his services in carrying the request with the 
utmost privacy. Savonarola had replied briefly that this was impossible : 
an armed guard was incompatible with privacy. He spoke with a flashing 
eye, and Tito felt convinced that he meant to incur the risk. 

Tito himself did not much care for the result. He managed his 
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affairs so cleverly, that all results, he considered, must turn to his advan- 
tage. Whichever party came uppermost, he was secure of favour and 
money. That is an indecorously naked statement ; the fact, clothed as 
Tito habitually clothed it, was that his acute mind, discerning the equal 
hollowness of all parties, took the only rational course in making them 
subservient to his own interest. 

If Savonarola fell into the snare, there were diamonds in question and 
papal patronage ; if not, Tito’s adroit agency had strengthened his position 
with Savonarola and with Spini, while any confidences he obtained from 
them made him the more valuable as an agent of the Mediceans. 

But Spini was an inconvenient colleague. He had cunning enough to 
delight in plots, but not the ability or self-command necessary to so 
eomplex an effect as secrecy. He frequently got excited with drinking, for 
even sober Florence had its “ Beoni,” or topers, both lay and clerical, who 
became loud at taverns and private banquets ; and in spite of the agree- 
ment between him and Tito, that their public recognition of each other 
should invariably be of the coolest sort, there was always the possibility 
that on an evening encounter he would be suddenly blurting and affec- 
tionate. The delicate sign of casting the becchetto over the left shoulder 
was understood in the morning, but the strongest hint short of a threat 
might not suffice to keep off a fraternal grasp of the shoulder in the evening. 

Tito’s chief hope now was that Dolfo Spini had not caught sight of 
him, and the hope would have been well-founded if Spini had had no 
clearer view of him than he had caught of Spini. But himself in shadow, 
he had seen Tito illuminated for an instant by the direct rays of the 
lamp, and Tito in his way was as strongly-marked a personage as the 
captain of the Compagnacci. Romola’s black shrouded figure had 
escaped notice, and she now stood behind her husband’s shoulder in the 
corner of the loggia. Tito was not left to hope long. 

“Ha! my carrier-pigeon!” grated Spini’s harsh voice, in what he 
meant to be an under-tone, while his hand grasped Tito’s shoulder ; 
“what did you run into hiding for? You didn’t know it was comrades 
who were coming. It’s well I caught sight of you; it saves time. What 
of the chase to-morrow morning? Will the bald-headed game rise? Are 
the falcons to be got ready ?” 

If it had been in Tito’s nature to feel an access of rage, he would have 
felt it against this bull-faced accomplice, unfit either for a leader or a tool. 
His lips turned white, but his excitement came from the pressing difficulty 
of choosing a safe device. If he attempted to hush Spini, that would 
only deepen Romola’s suspicion, and he knew her well enough to know 
that if some strong alarm were roused in her, she was neither to be 
silenced nor hoodwinked; on the other hand, if he repelled Spini angrily 
the wine-breathing compagnaccio might become savage, being more ready 
at resentment than at the divination of motives. He adopted a third 
course, which proved that Romola retained one sort of power over him 
—the power of dread. 
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He pressed her hand, as if intending a hint to her, and said in a good- 
humoured tone of comradeship,— 

“Yes, my Dolfo, you may prepare in all security. But take no 
trumpets with you.” 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Spini, a little piqued’ ‘No need to play 
Ser Saccente with me. I know where the devil keeps his tail as well as 
you do. What! he swallowed the bait whole? The prophetic nose 
didn’t scent the hook at all?” he went on, lowering his tone a little, 
with a blundering sense of secrecy. ge. 

‘The brute will not be satisfied till he has emptied the bag,” thought 
Tito; but aloud he said,—‘ Swallowed all as easily as you swallow a cup 
of Trebbiano. Ha! I see torches: there must be a dead body coming. 
The pestilence has been spreading, I hear.” 

“Suffocation! I hate the sight of those biers. Good-night,” said 
Spini, hastily moving off. 

The torches were really coming, but they preceded a church dignit-ry, 
who was returning homeward ; the suggestion of the dead body and the 
pestilence was Tito’s device for getting rid of Spini without telling him to 
go. The moment he had moved away, Tito turned to Romola and said, 
quietly,— 

“Do not be alarmed by anything that bestia has said, my Romola. 
We will go on now: I think the rain has not increased.” 

She was quivering with indignant resolution : it was of no use for 
Tito to speak in that unconcerned way. She distrusted every word he 
could utter. 

“T will not go on,” she said. “I will not move nearer home until I 
have some security against this treachery being perpetrated.” 

“‘ Wait, at least, until these torches have passed,” said Tito, with 
perfect self-command, but with a new rising of dislike to a wife who this 
time, he foresaw, might have the power of thwarting him in spite of the 
husband’s predominance. 

The torches passed, with the Vicario dell’ Arcivescovo, and due 
reverence was done by Tito, but Romola saw nothing outward. If for 
the defeat of this treachery, in which she believed with all the force of 
long presentiment, it had been necessary at that moment for her to spring 
on her husband and hurl herself with him down a precipice, she felt as if 
she could have done it. Union with this man! At that moment tie 
self-quelling discipline of two years seemed to be nullified: she felt 
nothing but that they were divided. 

They were nearly in darkness again, and could only see each other’s 
faces dimly. 

“ Tell me the truth, Tito—this time tell me the truth,” said Remola, 
in a low quivering voice. “It will be safer for you.” 

“Why should I desire to tell you anything else, my angry saint?” 
said Tito, with a slight touch of contempt, which was the vent of his 
annoyance; “since the truth is precisely that over which you have 
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most reason to rejoice—namely, that my knowing a plot of Spini’s 
enables me to secure the Frate from falling a victim to it.” 

“* What is the plot?” 

“ That I decline to tell,” said Tito. “It is enough that the Frate’s 
safety will be secured.” 

“Tt is a plot for drawing him outside the gates that .Spini may 
murder him.” 

“There has been no intention of murder. It is simply a plot for 
compelling him to obey the Pope’s summons to Rome. But as I serve 
the popular government, and think the Frate’s presence here is a neces- 
sary means of maintaining it at present, I choose to prevent his departure. 
You may go to sleep with entire ease of mind to-night.” 

For a moment Romola was silent. Then she said, in a voice of 
anguish, “ Tito, it is of no use: I have no belief in you.” 

She could just discern his action as he shrugged his shoulders, and 
spread out his palms in silence. That cold dislike which is the anger of 
unimpassioned beings was hardening within him. 

“Tf the Frate leaves the city—if any harm happens to him,” said 
Romola, after a slight pause, in a new tone of indignant resolution,—“ I 
will declare what I have heard to the Signoria, and you will be disgraced. 
What if I am your wife?” she went on, impetuously ; “I will be dis- 
graced with you. If we are united, Iam that part of you that will save 
you from crime. Others shall not be betrayed.” 

“Tam quite aware of what you would be likely to do, anima mia,” 
said Tito, in the coolest of his liquid tones; “ therefore if you have a 
small amount of reasoning at your disposal just now, consider that if you 
believe me in nothing else, you may believe me when I say I will take 
care of myself, and not put it in your power to ruin me.” 

“Then you assure me that the Frate is warned—he will not go beyond 
the gates?” 

“He shall not go beyond the gates.” 

There was a moment’s pause, but distrust was not to be expelled. 

“ T will go back to San Marco now and find out,” Romola said, making 
a movement forward. 

“ You shall not!” said Tito, in a bitter whisper, seizing her wrists 
with all his masculine force. “I am master of you. You shall not set 
yourself in opposition to me.” 

There were passers-by approaching. Tito had heard them, and that 
was why he spoke in a whisper. Romola was too conscious of being 
mastered to have struggled, even if she had remained unconscious that 
witnesses were at hand. But she was aware now of footsteps and voices, 
and her habitual sense of personal dignity made her at once yield to 
Tito’s movement towards leading her from the loggia. 

They walked on in silence for some time, under the small drizzling 
rain. The first rush of indignation and alarm in Romola had begun 
to give way to more complicated feelings, which rendered speech and 
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action difficult. In that simpler state of vehemence, open opposition 
to the husband from whom she felt her soul revolting, had had the 
aspect of a temptation for her; it seemed the easiest of all courses, 
But now habits of self-questioning, memories of impulse subdued, 
and that proud reserve which all discipline had left unmodified, began 
to emerge from the flood of passion. The grasp of her wrists, which 
asserted her husband’s physical predominance, instead of arousing a new 
fierceness in her, as it might have done if her impetuosity had been of 
a more vulgar kind, had given her a momentary shuddering horror at 
this form of contest with him. It was the first time they had been in 
declared hostility to each other since her flight and return, and 
the check given to her ardent resolution then retained the power to 
arrest her now. In this altered condition her mind began to dwell 
on the probabilities that would save her from any desperate course: 
Tito would not risk betrayal by her; whatever had been his original 
intention, he must be determined now by the fact that she knew of the 
plot. She was not bound now to do anything else than to hang over him 
that certainty that if he deceived her, her lips would not be closed. 
And then, it was possible—yes, she must cling to that possibility till it 
was disproved-—that Tito had never meant to aid in the betrayal of the 
Frate. 

Tito, on his side, was busy with thoughts, and did not speak again till 
they were near home. Then he said— 

“‘ Well, Romola, have you now had time to recover calmness? If 80, 
you can supply your want of belief in me by a little rational inference : 
you can see, I presume, that if I had had any intention of furthering Spini’s 
plot I should now be aware that the possession of a fair Piagnone for my 
wife, who knows the secret of the plot, would be a serious obstacle in 
my way.” 

Tito assumed the tone which was just then the easiest to him, 
conjecturing that in Romola’s present mood persuasive deprecation would 
be lost upon her. 

“Yes, Tito,” she said, in a low voice, “I think you believe that I 
would guard the Republic from further treachery. You are right to 
believe it; if the Frate is betrayed, I will denounce you.” She paused a 
moment, and then said with an effort, “But it was not so. I have 
perhaps spoken too hastily—you never meant it. Only, why will you 
seem to be that man’s comrade?” 

“Such relations are inevitable to practical men, my Romola,” said 
Tito, gratified by discerning the struggle within her. “ You fair creatures 
live in the clouds. Pray go to rest with an easy heart,” he added, opening 
the door for her. 





Delative Cost of the Hrench and British Armies. 
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Tae pressure of public opinion seems at length likely to force our Govern- 
ment into some important measures of reform in the administrative 
departments of our army. It has been announced in newspapers supposed 
to communicate Ministerial intentions, that “the pruning-kuife” is about 
to be applied in earnest; and that economy is to prevail to the fullest 
extent consistent with public safety. That our army cannot with safety 
be reduced in its numerical strength, seems to be the conviction of all 
persons competent to form a correct opinion on the subject; but while the 
rank and file remain undiminished, large and important reductions may be 
effected in its cost; first, by reducing the staff appointments,* by lessening 
the number of regimental officers, and, above all, by a new organization of 
the department charged with its clothing and equipment. The proportion 
of officers to men in the French service is about one to twenty-seven in 
time of peace, and one to forty, at least, when the regiment takes the field. 
In ours, it is the same in peace or war—namely, one officer to nineteen 
men. No one will pretend to say that the French army is inefficient 
from want of officers. Why, then, should not the same relative propor- 
tions form the rule in ours? The late Lord Herbert once asserted in the 
House that the proportion of officers to men was greater in the French 
than in the British service; but he based his calculation on the number 
of soldiers generally present at head-quarters in time of peace, excluding 
the large number always absent on congé, and altogether ignoring the great 
numerical augmentation of the companies in time of war, or when the 
regiment goes on foreign service, while the cadre of officers remains under 
all circumstances the same. But it is in the War Department that the most 
serious abuses still exist. It is in that department that political jobbery 
has been of late years rampant—jobbery concealed under the cloak of 
some admitted improvements—but jobbery all the same, when we find 
that reforms stopping far short of the point to which they might have ' 
been fairly pushed have been accompanied by the creation of unnecessary- 
and highly paid offices, which swallow up nearly all the pecuniary 
benefits derived from their adoption. 

As our object in this article is to point out to those who have the 





* Home Staff costs . 2 ; £177,880 
Foreign Staff costs . 235,634 
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power, and whose duty it is, to demand explanations and enforce retrench- 
ment, why the cost of our military establishments has reached so high 
a figure, and how that cost may be greatly diminished, we propose to 
place the gross relative expenses of the French and British armies in 
juxtaposition, and then, by examining and comparing the details, to throw 
a light upon the subject which will enable plain common sense to discover 
and maintain the truth in despite of professional mystification. That no 
doubt may be cast upon the authenticity of our statements, we take the 
figures to support them from the French and English budgets of 1862-63. 
The credit taken in that year in France for an active army of 400,000 
men, and a reserve amounting at this moment to 150,000 well-disciplined 
soldiers of all arms, with 105,000 horses (including 19,000 lent out to 
farmers), was 14,599,000/.; while the credit taken in the English budget 
for the maintenance of 145,450 men and 14,116 horses, amounted to 
15,139,3791.* (non-effective in both services included); that is to say, 
we pay over half a million more money for one-fourth the number of men 
and about one-seventh the number of horses. 

It is perfectly well known—indeed, it was openly stated during the 
debate in the Legislative Assembly—that the number of men estimated 
for in the budget by no means represented the real strength of the French 
army.f From 50,000 to 70,000 men are continually on congé, who receive 
no pay, and who are available for active service at a day’s notice; so 
that, including those soldiers who cost the country nothing, and the 
reserves, which are perfectly well drilled and completely equipped, the 
actual strength of the Frénch army must considerably exceed 600,000 men. 
And thus, at the first step of our inquiries, we find that England pays 
more by half a million for the maintenance of her comparatively small 
military force, than France does for the support of her most efficient and 
splendidly appointed army, four times the strength of the British one. 

This enormous disproportion between the expenses of the two armies 
cannot be accounted for by the difference of cost between an enforced 
and a voluntary enrolment; nor yet by the difference in the amount of 
pay, which is greater in our service. We must, therefore, seek an 
explanation of the causes which produce it in the details of the respective 
estimates ; and on comparing the items which go to form the gross sum, 
we can be at no loss to discover where unprofitable outlay entails increased 
taxation. The cost of administration in the French army (say of 
600,000 men and 104,000 horses) is 95,506/.; while in the English army 
of 145,450 men and 14,116 horses it amounts to 201,833/., the outlay 
under this head being more than double in our army what it is in the 





* We have deducted the item for fortifications noted in the estimates. Total of the 
British army, 227,151 men and 22,557 horses. 83,521 men and 8,441 horses on the 
Indian establishment are not included in the estimates, 

t “The commission,” says M. Olivier, “have a certain conviction that there are 
at this moment ‘sous drapeau’ a number of men far above 400,000, relative to whom 
not one word has been said in the budget,” 
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French, without any reference whatever to the vast disparity in their 
respective numbers. 

Justice in the French army costs 48,2411., while in the English army, 
so inferior in strength, its expense amounts to 58,7087. The mysteries of 
the law are profound—we shall not attempt to fathom them; but surely 
some one of the many barristers who have seats in the House of Commons 
should be able to throw light upon the subject, and ascertain, for public 
satisfaction, by what means the cost of law for the small English army 
is worked up to a greater sum than is expended in the so much more 
numerous army of France. 

The military colleges are supported, and an admirable compulsory 
system of education, embracing reading, writing, geography, and lan- 
guages, with enough of scientific knowledge to fit the man who profits 
by it for command, and including instruction in fencing, dancing, and 
gymnastics, is administered in the French regiments, at an expense (all 
materials included) of 99,205/., while in the English service the col- 
leges, and a very defective primary one, cost the country, for a vastly 
smaller number of scholars, the astounding sum of 296,288/. The 
system of education adopted in the French army combines efficiency 
with cheapness. The staff required for its administration and supervision 
is found within the regiments themselves. Both the primary and superior 
schools are placed under the superintendence of a lieutenant, who performs 
no other duty. He is named by the colonel, and must be not only a man 
possessed of literary acquirements, but also have the gift of imparting 
instruction to his pupils. He is assisted by “ monitors” of his own 
selection, taken from amongst the most advanced scholars, who receive 
pecuniary rewards proportionate to their proficiency and attention, and 
whose good conduct in the discharge of their duties insures the insertion 
of their names in the regimental order of the day, and so secures their 
promotion. There are “ primary ” and “superior schools” in every regi- 
ment. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught in the former—the 
first year’s course in the latter comprises arithmetic, geometry, and mili- 
tary administration, and the second year's, geography, history, a foreign 
language (German or English), fortification, and the study of maps. 
Before being made corporal, the French soldier must be perfect in 
the first four rules of arithmetic, and competent to write quickly 
and correctly from dictation. All soldiers are compelled to attend the 
schools, save those who are found to have received a superior educa- 
tion already, or those who, after a three months’ trial, have proved 
themselves incapable of learning. And this education, which has quali- 
fied many men now holding high military rank to attain their present 
positions, is afforded to the entire French army, and 7,000 “enfants de 
troupe” besides, for the modest sum (all materials included) of 99,2051. 
When the vote for education in our army comes before the House this 
session—no doubt its amount will be as large as last year—will no one 
of the professed economists take the trouble of demanding how this sum 
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of 296,288/. has been expended? The people who pay it should in 
justice be fully informed both as to the numbers who avail themselves 
of so costly a mode of instruction, and as to the proficiency which they 
have made under it. Should it be found that the results obtained 
under our regimental system are not equal to those derived from the 
French one, while its expense is enormously greater, surely the former 
ought to be adopted in our service. The change could be easily effected, 
for doubtless since the establishment of preliminary examinations, lieu- 
tenants may be found in our regiments, as well as in the French ones, 
who are competent to direct such a simple course of literary instruction. 
The annual saving effected under this head alone should amount to at 
least 200,0000. 

But the savings which must result from a close investigation into the 
abuses or mismanagement of the administration, the education, and law 
expenses of our army, though considerable, will be insignificant in com- 
parison with those which may be enforced with advantage in the clothing 
and store branches of the War Department, where official organization 
holds out every inducement to venality and corruption, if it does not 
actually produce them. It is true that our troops are now better dressed 
than they used to be when colonels derived their incomes from the cribbings 
of the allowance granted by the country for the clothing of its soldiers, 
and when army clothiers grew fat on the residue left after the pickings 
of the colonel. The monopoly of a few great houses in the accoutrement 
trade is, at least in theory, abolished by what is called open competition. 
The War Department does not now, as it used to do, invariably deal with 
them for articles which they did not manufacture, thus paying double 
profits; and the system under which the supply of a regiment was 
obtained by the sum paid the colonel for his patronage, and secured by 
bribes given subordinates to connive at the reception of worthless goods, 
is atan end. It is now scarcely worth a tradesman’s while to corrupt a 
junior clerk by presents or hard cash, that he may profit by the violation 
of official secrecy ; for he can no longer cover the soldier with a spongy 
rag which absorbs the rain, instead of resisting it. Those are improve- 
ments which we frankly admit to be important, but we maintain that 
much more may be done to secure economy in the public outlay. And 
to support our assertion we cannot do better than compare the expenses 
incurred for the same branches of the public service in England and in 
France. No one acquainted with both armies will dispute the fact, that 
in point of fit, and quality of materials, the uniform of the French is far 
superior to that of the British soldier; and yet we find that the clothing 
of our army costs, in round numbers, 597,2641.,* while the sum appro- 
priated to that of the French army, four times its strength, is (in round 
numbers) only 876,000/. 





* An increase of 71,848/. on the estimates of 1861-62, while there is a diminution 
of 594 in the rank and file of the army. 
14—5 
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To account for this great relative disparity of expenditure, it will be 
necessary to inquire into the organization, cost, and mode of proceeding of 
the official staff charged with the direction and control of the clothing 
department, in either armies. At each of the great Government depots 
of France,* “commissions” are appointed to inspect the stores delivered 
under contracts entered into by the Minister of War. They are composed 
of two superior officers and six captains, all belonging to regiments who 
happen at the time to compose the garrisons of the towns where those 
depéts are established. They are named by the general commanding the 
department ; their appointment, which is but temporary, cannot exceed 
the duration of one year; and the only remuneration they receive for 
their services is a gratuity of three francs (under 2s. 6d.) for each sitting 
at which they are present, out of which they must defray all expenses 
incident on their attendance. There are “commissions” for each arm 
of the service, and their duties consist principally in examining the cloth 
and flannel used for the soldiers’ clothing. The tests to be employed in 
ascertaining the quality and strength of the cloth and soundness of the 
dye are specified, to the most minute particular, in the printed book of 
instructions. The chemicals used in those tests are furnished them ready 
prepared; the method, time, and duration of their application, as well as 
the effects which they should produce, are pointed out, and under no 
circumstances is any deviation from the prescribed rules permitted; so 
that the most stupid man can scarcely commit a mistake, or the most 
corrupt one an injustice. The storekeeper of each depédt may be con- 
sulted, and, in case of marked diversity of opinion, the assistance of an 
“expert,” ¢ named for the occasion by the military ‘ sous-intendant ” 
(commissary-general), may be had recourse to; but neither storekeeper 
nor expert has any right to vote, or even to be present, at the delibera- 
tions of the commission, five of whose members must vote, to render its 
proceedings legal. In case the majority is only one, the “sous-intendant” 
has a right to vote, and, should he join the minority, the article whose 
quality is disputed must be rejected. Should the decision of the com- 
mission finally condemning the article be objected to by the contractor, 
he has a right of appeal to a tribunal composed of three arbitrators; 
one named by the commission, another by the mayor of the commune, 
and the third by the contractor himself. They must be all chosen from 
amongst the licensed dealers in, or manufacturers of, the description of 
goods rejected, inhabiting that or the neighbouring communes; the 
“expert,” who has already given an opinion, being disqualified to act. 
The arbitrators are sworn to do justice by the “sous-intendant;” the 
sealed pattern and delivered goods are submitted to their inspection; the 





* There are Government depéts, so called to distinguish them from regimental ones, 
at Lille, Strasbourg, Lyons, Bayonne, &c. 

t Who must be, or have been, a licensed dealer in the article whose quality is 
under discussion. 
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commission is represented by one of its members, who states the causes 
of rejection; the contractor is heard in reply; the arbitrators then de- 
liberate in private, but declare their decision in presence of the “ sous- 
intendant” and parties interested; each, in turn, being obliged to state 
his reasons for the verdict they arrive at, which is definitive, there being 
no right of appeal. 

It should be remarked that no article can be inspected by the com- 
mission which has not the name of the firm under which the contractor 
trades printed in full, and in legible letters, on its front. Independent of 
the commissions appointed to act at the great Government depéts, there 
is in each regiment a “ conseil d’administration” (council of administra- 
tion), composed of the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, a “ chef de bataillon,” 
the major, a captain, the paymaster, and “ capitaine d’habillement” (the 
officer who commands the company composed of tailors and shoemakers, 
and who superintends the equipment, and has charge of the regimental 
stores). The “chef de bataillon” and captain are changed each year, 
others of the same rank taking their places in turn of seniority. Sub- 
ordinate to the “ conseil d’administration,” there is also a ‘‘ commission,” 
composed of the major—who presides, but has no vote—and three captains, 
chosen by the captains of the regiment from amongst themselves, by 
ballot; the duration of their time of service is limited to siz months, and 
no member of the “ conseil d’administration”” can belong to the commis- 
sion. Every French regiment has its own depét, and is authorized to 
make contracts for all articles it may require, save for cloth, which is 
invariably sent from the Government depéts, and must be received with- 
out examination, when bearing the seal of the superior commission. The 
clothing captain (as we may call him) takes his measures to have always 
in store a sufficient supply of uniforms and equipments to meet any emer- 
gencies that may arise. When it is necessary to increase the quantity in 
hand, he makes his demand of the major, who lays his statement before 
the colonel, by whose authority the “ conseil d’administration ” is con- 
vened; they decide upon the description and amount of the articles 
required, and it then becomes the duty of the “commission” to procure 
and inspect them. Along with a sealed pattern of every article of equip- 
ment, which is never permitted to leave the regimental store, there is a 
tariff of prices, which must not be exceeded. Letters signed by each of 
the three captains are sent to the different accoutrement makers, stating 
what is wanted, and demanding to know their prices. When their 
answers arrive, the contract is given to the lowest tender; and, as the 
contractors know the maximum price, and the quality which will pass 
inspection, there is neither difficulty nor delay in terminating the trans- 
action. The cloth, with linings, for the number of uniforms required is 
sent direct from the Government depét to the regimental master-tailor, 
under whose inspection they are made up by the tailors belonging to “ the 
company of workmen.” For each tunic the master-tailor receives three 
francs (less than 2s. 6d.), out of which he is obliged to provide buttons 
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and trimmings, and to pay the man who makes it one shilling ; for the 
great coat he receives equivalent to 1s. 10}d., out of which he buys 
buttons, and pays the maker 9d.; for the panialoons he receives 1s. 3d., 
and pays 7d.; and for the foraging-cap 8d., providing the tassel, and 
paying the workman about 2}d. Every soldier is measured, and accu- 
rately fitted, under the inspection of the clothing captain, whose duty is 
limited to that and the superintendence of the regimental stores. He 
always remains with the depot, and never goes on active service with the 
regiment. The master-shoemaker purchases the leather for the shoes, 
which are made up in the regiment; he receives 5s. per pair, and pays 
6d. to the workman. The gaiters are bought, by contract, for 1s. 3d. a 
pair; and the jambiéres or calf-pieces, are furnished from the Govern- 
ment depits. 

The simplicity, economy, and efficiency of the system which we have 
thus briefly described are proved by the results which it produces, The 
French army is unquestionably the best equipped in Europe; the only 
other which will admit of comparison is our own; and the figures we have 
already quoted show the vast disproportion between the outlay of each 
under the head of clothing alone. But the simplicity, economy, and 
effectiveness of the French system are not the only points in which it 
merits imitation; under it, every possible precaution is taken to prevent 
the possibility of bribery or corruption. The members of the Govern- 
ment depot commissions are named by the general commanding the 
department, who is perfectly disinterested in his selection. They can 
only serve upon them for one year, and it may happen, in case of change 
of quarters, that they don’t serve even half that time. The regimental 
“conseil d’administration ” (also annually renewed) is only empowered to 
determine on the quantity of articles required, and there its duty ends. 
The task of procuring and inspecting them devolves upon the “ commis- 
sion,” whose acting members, the three captains, are elected by ballot by 
the officers of their own rank, for six months only. They may succeed in 
procuring the requisite supplies at a price below the maximum fixed 
upon by the Minister of War, and thus effect an economy, but they can’t 
exceed it; they have, in fact, but to judge the quality of the articles 
delivered; and that the persons appointed are competent to perform their 
duties in that respect is manifested by the result of their labours. Under 
a system of continually changing agents, it would be absurd, even were 
it practicable, to attempt corruption: the man bribed to-day might be 
replaced by another to-morrow, and no profit derived from the admission 
of an inferior article could cover the expense which a contractor must 
incur (supposing the existence of venality) to secure in the commission a 
majority of more than one in his favour. But, besides this, the trades- 
man feels that there is no necessity for expending his money in bribes, 
for he knows that he has the right of appeal against an unjust decision, 
to a tribunal composed of capable and independent men, who are sworn 
to do justice. The establishment of zegimenta] depdts is another of the 
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advantages of the French system, for they not only prevent the vast 
accumulation of stores at the Government depédts, and obviate the neces- 
sity of paying men to guard and care them there, but they also save delay 
in the delivery, and all the expense incurred in the transmission of the 
supplies. When the period at which the conscripts are annually called 
under arms approaches, the clothing captain makes the necessary prepa- 
rations, and when they arrive at head-quarters, their sacks, pouches, 
belts, shakos, and clothing are ready for them.. In France, all articles of 
equipment—everything except the cloth and the shoes—are sent direct to 
the regiment at the contractor's expense; in England, they are delivered 
by the contractor at the London stores, and thence forwarded, at consider= 
able public outlay, to their different destinations. There is no appeal 
from the decisions of the regimental commissions, and the members 
receive no remuneration for their attendance on them. ‘The supplies 
which they contract for are, in almost all instances, those purchased at 
the soldier’s expense, and in devoting their time and intelligence to lessen 
his pecuniary outlay, they are only supposed to be performing their duty. 
The articles contracted for are inspected immediately after their arrival, 
and if approved of, pass into store, and remain in charge of the clothing 
captain; he then makes out what is termed a “facture” (a bill), giving 
a list of each article furnished, with its price affixed; at the foot of this, 
the contractor signs a certificate of the correctness of the details; a full 
designation of the articles and their prices is written on the back of the 
“facture,” which is signed by the three captains composing the commis- 
sion, and afterwards countersigned by the “ sous-intendant,” who also 
affixes his official seal; and then the contractor, without the necessity of 
dancing attendance on the clerks of a “ circumlocution-office,” draws 
upon the paymaster of the regiment for the amount. Thus the clothing 
and shoes are made within the regiment, in the most perfect manner, at a 
very moderate cost; and the equipments and necessaries composing the 
kit are bought, inspected, and paid for by the officers of the regiment, 
without the intervention or control of any other authority, and without 
one shilling’s extra expense. The conscript, on joining, receives a certain 
allowance to purchase his knapsack and kit from the regimental stores, 
and he is furnished with two tunics, a “ capote,” or great-coat, pantaloons, 
and foraging-cap. The great-coat lasts for three years, the pantaloons for 
one, and at the end of every eighteen months during his service, the tunic 
which has been worn in common use is returned into store and replaced 
by a new one. Every article of clothing and equipment furnished by 
the Government (save the pantaloons) must be returned to the clothing 
captain at the end of the period they are required to last; by him the 
used stores are transferred to the collector of taxes, who sells them by 
public auction, and returns the product to the Treasury. The résumé 
which we have given of the system under which the French army is 
clothed and equipped may be relied upon as accurate and faithful. It 
will be seen that its machinery is simple, inexpensive, and effective, while 
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the object and tendency of all its regulations is to prevent jobbery and 
corruption, and to do justice alike to the soldier, the tax-payer, and the 
contractor. 

Before entering on a review of our system of clothing and equipping 
the army, pointing out its defects, and suggesting the reforms which might 
be effected in its organization and method of action, it may be well to 
place before our readers the relative expenses of the two services, under 
the head of “ Stores and Factories.” 

The sum voted for “military stores and factories” for an army of 
600,000 men and (round numbers) 104,000 horses, in the French budget 
of last year, was (round numbers) 1,478,000/. The sum voted in the 
English budget under the same heads, for an army of 145,000 men and 
14,000 horses, was 3,160,000/. 

Those figures speak for themselves. If it be urged that under this 
head is included the heavy expenditure lately incurred in remodelling the 
artillery, it must also be borne in mind that great improvements in that 
arm have also been effected in France; and that even if the expense of 
the trials of newly-invented guns form a portion of the gross sum (a fact 
of which we are ignorant), it would be counterbalanced by a similar item 
in the total of the credit taken in the French budget. 

A short retrospect of what our system of army-clothing was before 
the recent changes in its organization, and of what has been accomplished 
in the way of improvement and economy, under the control of the newly- 
appointed and highly-paid officers created under that change, will serve 
more fully to demonstrate what may be still further effected under those 
heads, by reducing its cumbrous machinery, and rendering its action more 
simple and direct. 

When colonels farmed out their regiments to the highest bidder for 
the spoils, the army accoutrement makers, in a large way of business, 
could afford to satisfy their demands on better terms than other tradesmen 
who were but as yet commencing business. They bargained to supply 
the clothing at a reasonable figure for honest materials, and they realized 
their profits by furnishing the worst the markets could afford. Ifa new 
man succeeded, through the patronage of a less avaricious colonel, in 
obtaining the supply of a regiment, he found the subordinate officers (and 
it might happen the lieutenant-colonel too, the price of whose step was 
probably wholly, or in part, lent him by one of the great firms) quite 
disinclined to show him fair play. The most trumpery objections were 
made. Every one had a right to apply his own test, and did so, for his own 
purposes. So that the contractor's articles were first injured, and then 
rejected, because they did not resist a force which, when in use, they could 
never be required to sustain. The new man’s supplies being returned 
to him remained a dead loss on his hands, as he had no other outlet for 
them. And thus tradesmen were deterred from competing for the busi- 
ness at all, or quickly driven to abandon it, by the injustice of which 
they were the victims. But rejection had little terrors for the clothier 
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who had many regiments on his books, and one house actually furnished 
a majority of the regiments of the line. If he was appointed by a newly 
gazetted colonel to a corps in which the minor authorities were hostile 
from pure affection for his predecessor, and his clothing was returned, 
he had only to change buttons, and send it to regiments wearing the 
same facings, where those who received it were more accommodating. 
And so matters went on, until the ill-disposed parties became (under 
the influence of a private understanding) oblivious of their former friend, 
and reconciled to the interests of their new-one. When a colonel or 
Horse Guards’ authority came to inspect the clothing in the maker’s 
store before its despatch to the regiment, the most amusing ruses were 
sometimes employed. A friend assured us that, being by accident pre- 
sent at one of those inspections, he happened to be so placed as to witness 
the whole proceeding. It was held in a very large room, divided in 
the centre by a high pile of bales of cloth, which concealed the doors 
giving admission to it on either side from the view of the inspector 
standing before the table, on which twelve sets of uniforms were spread 
out at a time. Those being approved of, the bundles were re-formed. 
The men who carried them passed out at one side, behind the obstruct- 
ing pile, where others in waiting relieved them of their burdens, and 
carried them back again, entering by the opposite side. And so the farce 
was kept up till the end, the general loudly praising the quality and make 
of some hundred sets of clothing, of which he in reality saw but twelve, 
while the remainder arrived at head-quarters stamped with the fiat of his 
approbation. 

As if for the purpose of maintaining such an injurious monopoly in 
full vigour, an arrangement existed at the Ordnance Office, by which only 
some half dozen contractors got notice of the nature and amount of the 
supplies required. Those favoured persons met, and amicably settled 
upon the quantity of the forthcoming contract to be allotted to each. The 
tendering papers were filled up, the prices demanded being nearly the 
same in all, except in that of the party fixed upon by mutual consent 
to get the contract, which was a shade lower than any; and this person 
was, as a matter of course, declared the successful bidder. The divi- 
sion previously agreed upon was made, and all engaged in the trick 
enjoyed their destined share of the profits. When the trade disagreed, 
the emissary of a favoured house waited until the last moment at which 
tenders could be received; and having somehow previously found 
means to discover the prices specified in those already sent in, he filled 
his own, at a fraction less, and thus obtained the golden prize for his 
employers. On the abolition of the Board of Ordnance, and when colonels 
of regiments obtained a fixed allowance, the supply of military clothing 
and equipments came under the direct control of the War Department, 
and then what is termed open competition was determined on. Any man 
able to satisfy the authorities that he had suitable premises and sufficient 
means to carry on his business, was entitled to have his name registered 
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in the list of contractors, and to receive notice of all contracts about to be 
issued, by having tendering papers sent him, without obtaining which no 
person could propose. But many men, whose capital was ample, but who 
would not incur the expense of building or renting premises until they 
were certain of getting business, were excluded by this regulation; so 
that this method of throwing open the trade added but few to the number 
of competitors. Complaints being made that some houses were apprised 
of the nature of the contracts about to be issued before the tendering 
papers were sent out, which gave them a manifest advantage over the 
others, some measures were taken to prevent such practices; and it being 
asserted that tenders sent in had never afterwards been seen or heard of, 
a new regulation directed all tenders to be deposited by the bearers of 
them in a box, which was only to be opened after the time appointed for 
their reception had expired, and in presence of certain officers of the 
department. 

Increased business formed a pretext for the creation of new offices 
and for the appointment of new officers to fill them. They were, of 
course, not objected to by the Minister, whose patronage they so largely 
extended. A gentleman belonging to a “ packing” concern in the city, and 
who had never been in the public service before, was named “ Director 
of Contracts,” at a salary of 1,500/. a year; and a gallant officer, who had 
the misfortune to be severely wounded at the trenches of Sebastopol, was 
appointed “ Director of Clothing,” with a salary of nearly similar amount; 
but being, we presume, found incompetent to the discharge of his new duties, 
he was soon removed to another berth at the Horse Guards, specially 
created for his reception. The mantle of the son of Mars descended on 
the shoulders of a son of Neptune. A naval captain was selected to 
superintend the tailoring branch of business, and his “ deputy,” with a 
salary of 800/. per annum, was taken from amongst the junior clerks of 
the War Office, not on account of his adroitness in stitching or his skill 
in the qualities of cloth, but simply because he had the good luck to be 
born nephew to a peer, and had for some time filled the unimportant office 
of private secretary to his uncle. The gallant captain receives, in his 
present occupation,* double the pay that he would be entitled to in his 
legitimate profession, without any reference to the expense which the 
command of a ship entails. And his “deputy,” besides the comfort 
of his office in Pall Mall, enjoys an uninterrupted income higher than 
that of a post-captain when in commission, and nearly four times the 
amount of the paltry sum doled out to him when he happens to be 
unemployed. To support such well-remunerated chiefs a suitable staff 
must necessarily be created, and accordingly men before designated 
“clerks” were now denominated “ principal storekeepers,” with colonel’s 
“relative” rank, and treble a colonel’s pay ; “superintendent store- 
keepers,” with a lieutenant-colonel’s rank and double his emoluments ; 
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* 1,400/. a year, including his half-pay. 
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“ deputy superintendents,” with the “relative” rank of a major; anda 
host of “relative ” captains and lieutenants, all receiving far higher remu- 
neration for their services than their military doubles, without running 
the risks of war, or unhealthy climates, or experiencing any of the minor 
annoyances which soldiers are occasionally compelled to submit to. They 
again were backed up by a staff of “ inspectors,” some of whom, working- 
men a very short time before, now found themselves suddenly elevated to 
the rank of “ esquires’”—we presume, for the purpose of strengthening 
their official morality by the increased dignity of their social position. 
Here, too, as in higher spheres, it was considered that the reception of 
honours rendered additional means for their support indispensable; and 
the originally moderate salaries of the newly-created ‘“ gentlemen” were 
doubled, with a progressive rise to 400/. a year, exactly the pay of a 
naval commander when afloat, and more than treble what he receives 
when ashore. 

On looking at this year’s Army List, we find that there are one 
“relative” colonel, one “relative” major, two “relative” captains, and 


twenty-three “relative” lieutenants, with four newly dubbed “ esquires,” 
employed at the Tower; while Weedon has a “relative” captain and 
lieutenant; and Pimlico is ruled over by two real colonels, with one real 
and another “ relative” major, assisted by a “relative” captain and nine 
“relative” lieutenants; and all this independent of a host of similar func- 
tionaries stationed in the many minor depdts throughout the country.* 


With such a martial, numerous, and well-paid staff, one might natu- 
rally suppose that the public would be served with increased zeal and 
ability. A succinct account of a few of the principal misdeeds committed 
under the new régime will completely dispel the illusion. We shall not 
allude to the on-dits that circulated so freely, nor to the accusations which 
were made, but not proven, before the Army Contract Committee; we 
shall only avail ourselves of the facts elicited during the investigations of 
that committee, which were admitted to be true, and which constitute the 
great scandals of this costly administration. First came the unpleasant 
discovery that sealed patterns, of very inferior quality, were substituted 
at Weedon, for other sealed patterns of the same article, of a far superior 
description, according to which the tenders had been sent in, and accepted ; 
and that the chief storekeeper of that depdt had absconded, some hundreds 
of pounds in debt to the extensive contractor, for whose benefit, it was 
alleged (we do not say truly), that this substitution of bad for good sealed 
patterns had been effected. The strange part of the affair was, how the 
two sets of patterns could have received the official seal without the fraud 
being remarked by the person who affixed it; and stranger still did it 
seem, that the authority under which the fraudulent patterns were received 
at Weedon, as the ones which should govern the supply could not be 





* Independent of the expense of the staff, 43,467/. have been paid to artificers and 
labourers at the Tower, Pimlico, and Weedon alone, during last year. 
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clearly discovered. ‘Then came the affair of the boots—some thousand 
pairs of which were sold by auction at the Tower as condemned stores, 
for 2s. 6d. the pair, and again received there the following week in 
fulfilment of a contract, at twelve shillings the pair. Now if those boots 
were serviceable they should not have been sold for such a trifle; and if 
they were unserviceable, they should not have been accepted to the detri- 
ment of the public interest, at the full price of good ones. In either 
case, the conduct of the persons who first condemned them as valueless, 
and then passed them as fit for the soldiers’ use, was criminal in the 
extreme, and merited not censure, but dismissal. Afterwards, the affair 
of the buff pouch-belts was brought to light,—a large quantity of those 
was sold to a Jew by the Tower authorities, at sixpence each, though new 
and unused, They were condemned as of an “ obsolete pattern,” because 
they happened to be half an inch wider than the newly sealed one; and 
those same belts were again received by the same oflicials who had so 
wantonly disposed of them, in completion of a contract, at four shillings 
and sixpence each, as soon as the lucky purchaser, who realized eight 
hundred per cent. on the transaction, had taken the trouble of cutting off 
the extra half-inch of their breadth, which was the original and sole 
cause of their condemnation. Now whether such a wanton sacrifice of 
public property arose from neglect, incapacity, or other and more criminal 
causes, it is not for us to say. Were the persons in whose department 
such gross conduct was committed dismissed ?—“ Not at all;” and they 
must, we presume, be amongst the number of those who have since re- 
ceived increased pay, and higher position. The details of both these trans- 
actions may be found in the Blue-book containing the proceedings of the 
Army Contract Committee. The last case which our limits will permit 
us to advert to is that of ‘‘Colt’s holsters.” A contract issued for the 
supply of patent leather holsters, to carry Colt’s revolvers, was taken 
by Colonel Colt himself. The holsters were delivered and rejected; the 
contractor refused to submit to the decision, and the War Department was 
ultimately obliged to give in. The holsters were received and paid for, 
but never issued. The official explanation given (though, if Colt might 
be believed, not the true one) was, that “though fully equal in point of 
quality to the sealed pattern which had been tendered for, they were 
altogether unfit for service, the pattern itself being unfortunately, from the 
inferior description of its materials, absolutely valueless.” The selection 
of varnished leather, which cracks like glass under the influence of frost, 
for the manufacture of military equipments, which are of necessity ex- 
posed to every change of season, or of climate, sufficiently demonstrates 
the incapacity of those who could have committed so gross a blunder. 
What should we say of the negligence of the persons who wasted 
a considerable sum of public money in the purchase of articles which 
proved to be unfit for service, because made after a pattern selected by 
themselves ? 

The facts which we have enumerated were brought to light through 
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the instrumentality of the array accoutrement makers themselves. How 
many similar instances of waste and stupidity remain unknown it would 
be impossible to say, for the “system” invariably defends the conduct 
of its subordinates, and prevents the exposure of their misdoings, by 
gagging those who alone could denounce them. The evidence of a con- 
tractor who gave a bribe, would not avail to convict the recipient of it, 
while the admission of his own misconduct, would, according to ‘“ printed 
regulations,” prevent the possibility of his ever again getting another 
contract. The British contractor has no impartial tribunal to appeal to; 
he will not even be heard in person by the chief of the department against 
the conduct of whose officers he protests. If he complains of injustice, 
his complaint is referred to the very persons against whom it is made. 
Explanations are given which remain uncontradicted, because the accusing 
party is never confronted with the accused, and is uninformed of the 
nature of his defence. In due time he is politely informed that his com- 
plaint has been investigated, and declared to be groundless. No course is 
then left open to him but to conciliate the evil-doer he cannot punish, and 
he must therefore increase his prices to cover an expenditure for purposes 
which he durst not avow, or to indemnify himself for losses which he 
must patiently submit to. As if to cap the climax of mismanagement, 
the very viewers who first examine the stores, and on the nature of whose 
report so much depends, are appointed through the influence, and taken 
from the employment of, the persons whose goods they are afterwards 
called upon to receive, or condemn. And hence the well-known facility 
with which houses who have succeeded in placing their men, can pass 
articles which would be certain of rejection if sent in by others. Strange 
it is that a system so defective and demoralizing as this should, after 
repeated exposure of its vices and shortcomings, be still maintained in a 
country where public opinion is said to be omnipotent. 

But it is not alone under the heads we have alluded to that unnecessary 
outlay is incurred in our service. The equipment of our army is in 
many respects objectionable. Take, for example, the pouch-belt, which 
is not only heavier than the pouch it carries, but costly (4s. 6d.) and 
detrimental to the soldier’s health and efficiency. Such incumbrances 
have long been abolished in the French army, and the pouch and bayonet 
are carried on a light waist-belt, which the soldier, when marching, has 
only to loosen, so as to allow the pouch to fall upon his rump, when the 
weight, which galled his shoulder when cross-belts were worn, becomes 
at once almost imperceptible. It is singular with what pertinacity our 
Horse Guards authorities cling to old habits, even when forced to follow 
in the wake of progress. They still adhere as far as possible to former 
customs; so that admitted improvements in other services are so muti- 
lated and transformed by them that they become positive nuisances when 
introduced into ours. We adopted the waist-belt, but still retain the 
more objectionable of the two it was designed to supersede—the pouch- 
belt—which is now worn strapped under the waist-belt; so that its 
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pressure when carrying ammunition is much more severe upon the chest 
than it was before. The jambiére, or calf-piece, worn by the French 
soldier, gives support and security to the limb when marching or acting 
in broken ground : its utility, therefore, could not be denied. Something 
of the kind (in an exaggerated form) was already adopted by the 
volunteers; therefore, the regular troops must be provided, if not with 
the real thing, at least with a substitute; and leather gaiters, to be worn 
over boots, woollen stockings, and thick cloth pantaloons, were issued 
to the Guards. Now, besides being unsightly and expensive, those 
gaiters could not be worn on active service. Men may be able to bear 
their heat when marching at slow time for an hour through the parks; 
but in spring, summer, and autumn, the seasons in which war is generally 
made, it would be impossible to support it. And those unbecoming 
appendages must be thrown aside precisely at the moment when the 
jambiére becomes useful. We have a military commissioner at Paris, 
who receives at least 1,000/. per annum (it may be more), whose duty we 
suppose it is to mark all improvements effected in the equipment of the 
French soldier and in the administration of the French army, and to 
report them. The military inspector of clothing also makes occasional 
trips to Paris, of course at the public expense, just to see how things are 
getting on there. He is freely admitted to examine everything connected 
with the French system; “ but he thinks ours a much superior one ;” and 
why should he not? We don’t blame him; “for the man must be a 
simpleton who would quarrel with his own bread and butter ;” but what 
we can’t understand is, why we should maintain a highly-paid functionary 
at the French head-quarters, who ought to keep the Horse Guards 
au courant with all that is passing there, and, at the same time, be obliged 
to send our inspector of clothing on a tour to Paris for the purpose of 
obtaining knowledge which should have been already communicated to 
him at home. 

We trust that the facts we have stated relative to the expense, the 
viciousness, and the inefficiency of the system under which the “ branches” 
of the military service which we have noticed are administered, will be 
considered sufficient to prove the necessity of a prompt and radical change 
in its organization. After the authentic instances of negligence and waste 
which we have detailed, we can be at no loss to discover why it is that 
the cost of our military stores is so enormous, and the expense of clothing 
our army so disproportionate to that incurred for the clothing of the French 
one. Numberless instances of the same kind would, no doubt, have been 
brought to light before the “contract committee,” were it not that the 
army contractors, at whose instance it was granted, soon found that their 
expectation of receiving Government support in exposing the abuses of 
the clothing department was groundless. Seeing how warmly the incul- 
pated persons were supported by members of the committee connected 
with the Ministry, they became disheartened, as they then perceived 
that the only result of their persevering in their denunciations would 
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be to draw upon themselves the hostility of the enraged and well- 
protected officials, whose alleged misconduct they were unable to punish. 
It may be that the French system of regimental education cannot be 
carried out in our service, from the want of regimental officers capable of 
conducting it. But surely the quantity of stores in the great depéts might 
be so lessened by the creation of regimental ones, as to enable us to 
dispense with more than a majority of the “relative” gentlemen now 
required to superintend them. ‘The change would be unattended with 
expense. A barrack-room would be sufficient for the store, and a 
sergeant for its keeper. The supplies required for the regiment being 
bought at seasonable times, and always kept in sufficient quantities to 
provide for emergencies, would prevent the great fluctuations in price 
which occur under the present system, when the Government, having 
allowed their stock of equipments to rot, or run out, are suddenly obliged 
to rush into the market and pay for what they require the exorbitant 
prices which the trade is then sure todemand. The quartermaster, or 
some antiquated lieutenant too poor to buy his promotion, might be 
appointed “clothing officer,” a little taste and a good deal of attention 
only being required for the fulfilment of the duties. Government furnish- 
ing the cloth—the only article in which deception could be practised— 
the clothing, with the aid of stitching-machines, could easily be made by 
the tailors of the regiment. A tariff of the prices of all articles of equipment, 
which must not be exceeded, and a sealed pattern of each, which should 
never be taken from store, being sent to every corps, it would be a simple 
matter for the captains to make contracts for and inspect pouches, 
knapsacks, shakos, and boots, with whose qualities and defects they should 
be, as a matter of duty, perfectly acquainted. By excluding the clothing 
officers from any share in the selection or inspection of the supplies, and 
by changing every six months the captains charged with those duties, 
confidence would be given to the contractor, and the clothing depart- 
ment of the army would be conducted in a satisfactory and inexpensive 
manner. 
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Tue morning was rainy and windy, and the sun had not yet made an 
attempt at piercing through the unbroken mass of cleuds. A young Italian, 
who occupied a room looking over the Glacis, was gazing disconsglately 
out of his narrow window at the distant walls and spires of Vienna, and 
doubting if he should keep his appointment. Every now and then came a 
sharp rattle of sleet against the panes, making him shrink back and shiver. 
As his eye ranged over the broad expanse that he had to cross before 
reaching the shelter of the inner town, his heart failed him. He saw the 
rare passengers hastening along, each figure as clearly marked in its isola- 
tion as the large-lettered cities on the map of Europe. When they 
splashed into seas of muddy water, in their haste to cross the open roads 
and gain the comparative quiet of the alleys, or when they jumped and 
slid two or three feet on the treacherous clay, he marked them as a general 
might mark the repulse of his divisions. And when he saw the trees 
bending and tossing their arms, as each gust took them, and the volleys of 
hail flying across in compact masses like squares of cavalry under cover of 
musket smoke, or bounding from the ground like grape shot, he let his 
blind down, and threw himself again on his bed. 

After all, why should he go to thechurch that morning? Hehad heard 
Mozart’s Requiem before, and might hear it again without any such incon- 
venience. His friends would hardly miss him ; if they wanted him, they 
knew his lodging. Besides, he could not stand that domineering, questioning 
way of Pietro’s. Because they both belonged to a Secret Society which had 
not yet found any vent for its patriotism, was no reason for these constant 
threats and mysteries. Why should he give up Aennchen? And then 
it struck him, she would probably be there, and would expect him. He 
must go. As he dressed, rather unwillingly, it came across his mind, 
what was it that Carlo had said to Pietro ?—what that made him flush and 
look excited? Carlo had always been looked on as a mere dreamer, and 
Pietro had been open in his expressions of contempt for him. What could 
it have been? it was surely something connected with that which had 
made them all so earnest about this meeting. And thus he got rather 
more quickly into his clothes, and found the weather more moderate when 
he was out on the Glacis. 

The gusts still swept over at intervals, with an occasional sprinkle 
of rain. But the storm was broken, and there were a few slight rifts in 
the veil of cloud, that promised its dispersion. Paolo, for by that name 
the young Italian was known, walked quickly over the broad open space 
of meadow, passed through the thick low walls that encompassed the 
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inner town, and so came to the dark church, in which the meeting 
was appointed. 

He found the nave already full, the congregation wet and rustling, with 
dripping umbrellas and incipient colds. The singers were taking their 
places in the gallery, and the instruments were being tuned. He worked 
his way through the wet groups to the centre of the nave, where a small 
knot of young Italians was standing. But before he reached them, he had 
a smile from a fair young face, and the glance of two expressive eyes of 
the lightest brown, telling him, as plainly as‘eyes could speak, ‘‘I knew 
you would come.” Then he joined the knot of his friends. They were all 
glad to see him, for they had just despaired of his coming. Carlo, the tall 
dreamy young man (as far as an Italian can be dreamy), with his fine black 
hair falling in masses down his neck, held out his hand with a sort of 
triumph, and Pietro, the little bustling arrogant figure, shot a couple of 
words in his ear, which made him start and look round the group. Then 
they were suddenly hushed, for the music began. 

Paolo’s head swam, and the blood ran tingling through his veins. He 
could scarcely conceive that it had really come to this, After all he had 
felt for Italy, the time was come when he might do something for her ;—but 
the shock was so sudden that it took away his breath. Then the calm 
peaceful strain came floating over him with a quieting power, and as the 
music pictured the eternal rest and the perpetual light implored, his breast 
ceased heaving, and light dawned upon him. The beautiful woman's 
voice rose from the chorus which died away, and the picture of repose and 
peace grew stronger. Paolo had forgotten the presence of his companions. 
His soul was far away on the sunny plains of his native land. He was 
sailing down the magnificent wooded reaches of the Lake of Como, the 
distant peaks gleaming over the rich mountains hung with yellow roses, 
He was in the Piazza, gazing on the Oriental dream of St. Mark’s, or 
gliding under the Rialto, watching the reflection of the nom gling ripples on 
the —_ a chain of wreathing light. 

‘he dream was suddenly dispelled, as the terrible notes in which the 
fis of Judgment is depicted broke the silence. A deep voice proclaimed 
Dies ire, dies illa, and the whole chorus shrieked out almost spasmodi- 
cally, Solvet seclum—in favilla—Teste David cum Sibylla. Paolo started, 
and looked round. He was in the centre of the group, and on all 
sides he met the fierce eyes and stern faces of his comrades. In that 
awful warning they all saw the judgment that should come on the op- 
pressor of their country. Every brow was knit and scowling, as the 
strains thrilled through them, as the trembling of the wicked was painted 
in the most vivid colours, and the cries of anguish sprang from the uni- 
versal consternation. Then this, too, was hushed, and the clear notes of 
the trumpet rang through the church. Was that their summons ? 
Through the calmer parts that succeeded they seemed to recognize the 
pleadings of their injured land for freedom and redress. “O Lord, how 
long?” they seemed to hear from every city of their mother country, from 
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all who had fallen in her struggles, or who were languishing in the prisons 
of her tyrant. Quidquid latet apparebit, Nil inultum remanebit. 

The first gleam of the sun that pierced the dark church came with the 
Osanna, and fell on the small group of Italians in the middle, and as the 
last note boomed out from the gallery they faced round towards each 
other, and joined hands. “ Giuriam!” said Pietro, in his deep whisper, 
and every one sealed the vow in his heart. 

Any one who had watched the young men in the church would no 
doubt have formed his suspicions; and if he had followed them, and seen 
them choose an open and unfrequented part of the Glacis, where 
they walked about talking and gesticulating for two or three hours, 
he would have had his suspicions confirmed. There were no trees near 
the spot they had chosen, no lurking place for a spy ; but though they were 
safe from being overheard, they were all the more easily watched. The 
young blonde who had given Paolo a glance when he came in, and had 
vainly tried to attract his attention afterwards, followed the group, 
and watched them from a distance all the morning. ‘“ What mischief is 
Carlo going to lead him into?” she asked herself, as she saw the tall 
dreamy young man laying down the law to the rest. Pietro remained 
rather silent and subdued, but it was plain that his influence was over 
them all. He had given Carlo leave to speak; he silenced any doubts 
by a single word; he simplified all that was too refined in the plans, and 
rivetted each hint by -practical suggestions. Paolo seemed to take up 
everything earnestly. “I'll teach him to leave me for them!” she said, 
vindictively, as she watched the group; “ wait till you come for me this 
evening, Signor Paolo!” 

But no Paolo came that evening to take her to drink coffee and hear 
the band in some garden or dancing-hall. Days passed and no sign of 
him. At first Aennchen was too proud to do more than wait at home till 
he came, but at last she went to his rooms in search of him. He was 
not there, and the good old talkative lady in whose house he lodged was 
prodigal of complaints about the absentee life he was leading. ‘“ He some- 
times sleeps here, sometimes he does not even come home to go to bed ; 
and then in the morning that little friend of his like a rough dog, who 
always seems to suspect every one he speaks to, comes and takes him 
away, and I hear nothing of what goes on. And he was so quiet and 
steady awhile ago! It is not at all the life for a young man like him; 
he’s altogether too delicate, and rather like heart disease.” 

Aennchen professed herself unable to penetrate the mystery. It was 
evidently some scheme to alienate Paolo from her. She knew Pietro was 
opposed to their friendship, and she suspected him of some treachery. If 
she could only have overheard that colloquy on the Glacis! Yet it may 
be doubted if that would have eased her mind. 

As soon as the eight young men had gained the open part where they 
were safe from being overheard, Pietro said, in a low mysterious voices 
“ Speak, Carlo!” and Carlo went off into a long disconnected monologue. 
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There was an opportunity for striking the blow in Venice. But all the 
plans must be kept perfectly secret, and each one of the eight must make 
the attempt inturn. Nothing must be communicated to the Society; the 
eight must form themselves into a sort of nucleus, or inner society, and 
while using the assistance of the rest, must keep the whole enterprise 
hidden from them. There was danger enough to them without drawing 
more into it, and as their Society consisted of many hundreds of the youth 
and flower of Italy, it would be staking too many lives on the chance to 
reveal it before it was thoroughly ripe. They must be the pioneers, 
if they had to moisten the way with their blood. Pietro took off his hat; 
each one wrote his name on a slip of paper, and then threw it in. One 
slip was taken out, and the young man whose name was written on it 
prepared for the journey. ‘One instant,” said Carlo. “We pledge 
ourselves to commemorate each one who falls by the service we have just 
now attended.” 

The first took the journey and died, leaving no results. He was be- 
trayed by a soldier, whom he had instigated to desert, and was shot. A 
young man who was lounging on the border of the exercising place caught 
a mysterious sign he made while the file was being formed in front of him, 
and communicated his death to the secretary. And once again the solemn 
strains of Mozart’s Requiem pealed through the dark aisles of that church 
where the eight had assembled. 

The second went, and the third, and the fourth. The frequenters of 
the church were surprised that each time Mozart’s Requiem was given— 
and this was now the fifth time they had heard it in so short a space—that 
small group of strangers stood in the very middle of the church, and each 
time their number was diminished. But, fortunately for the Italians, the 
Government which prevented its subjects from thinking, lest they should 
wish to subvert it, had deprived itself of its natural allies, curiosity and 
gossip. For just now vague rumours began to prevail of something that 
boded ill fer the Italian dominions of Austria. One or two who were 
well-informed whispered together ominously, and a dull sense of something 
impending, like the feeling before an earthquake, pervaded the people. 
Nobody could tell what it was, or why he felt it, and the Government was 
as much at fault as every one else. Without knowing how, the Society 
felt itself in motion, and did things without knowing why. 

The fifth had now gone, and none remained but Carlo, Pietro, and 
Paolo. “If this time fails, I will go next,” said Carlo, as they took their 
usual walk on the Glacis. ‘‘ And if I fail, you two must go together. It 
surely cannot outlast you. Look what has been done already. Venice is 
already awake.” 

“They feel it here, too,” said Paolo, who had been making it his busi- 
ness to watch the course of events in Vienna. “I think I know some who 
would give a good deal to have the key.” 

Pietro looked at him suspiciously for a moment, but did not speak, for 
Pietro was chary of his words, But Carlo resumed; “I dare say they 
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would; and they shall have the key very soon, when it is too late for them 
to use it. How they will fume that their boasted power and intelligence 
should be routed by a band of young men. And such young men, too! 
Did they not refuse to employ us, Pietro, because I was hot-headed and 
given to talking, and you seemed suspicious ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Pietro shortly, and clenched his hand. 

“ Andrea works well,” Carlo went on; “ well and quickly. Iexpected 
more from him than from any of the first.” 

“ Ah,” thought Aennchen, who was watching them from the nearest 
point where she could be in safety; “if I had known you were going to 
walk there so long I would have made a cave in the middle !” 

All her attempts to get hold of Paolo had been in vain. She had 
followed him for days, but he was always with Pietro or some other of the 
party, and she could never find him alone. She hung on his footsteps 
like a bloodhound on those of a runaway slave; whenever he and his 
companions talked where there was a hiding-place at hand, she knew what 
they said; -if he had been left alone for a minute, she would have pounced 
on him. But though her suspicions were roused by what she heard, 
nothing very important reached her. All talk of conspiracy was kept for 
the Glacis, where not a bird of the air could listen without being 
noticed. 

A day or two after this she wandered into the church where Paolo had 
given her the last smile and last look she had got from him. Again the 
Requiem, and this time only three of that knot of young Italians. 
Aennchen worked her way as near them as she could, kept her eyes on 
them through the service, and followed them out when it was over. She 
saw Carlo take leave of the other two at the door; Pietro looking after 
him earnestly for a moment, and then leading Paolo away. She watched 
her lover attentively, and found him worn and anxious-looking. What 
had his old landlady said about heart disease? It might be true: he had 
certainly changed very much since the time when they were always 
together. As she stood at the church door, keeping her gaze fixed on 
them, she heard a voice behind her :—“ Yes, those are the young men, 
no doubt of it. You keep your eye on them now, and tell me where they 
are housed.” 

She turned quickly round, and confronted a cousin of hers. “So, 
Franz,” she said, “is that you? What work are you on now?” 

“Give me your arm, Aennchen, and I'll tell you. So you go off 
after them,” said the cousin, turning to another man; and then, taking 
Aennchen’s arm, led her in another direction. ‘“ You see, there’s some- 
thing suspicious going on, I don’t exactly know what; but those young 
men are not all right. They’re Italians, I say, by the looks of them; 
and I’ve now been looking after them some time, and I don’t like it 
at all.” 

“‘ How long have you been looking after them, Franz?” 

“ Well, you see, I’m only lately back from Italy. They told me to 
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keep a look-out there; and there’s something wrong going on down in 
Venice. It is kept very quiet, and I have not got a glimpse of it; but 
still there’s something wrong. Those young men go and talk on the 
Glacis, where one can’t listen: that’s bad. I’ve watched them the last 
three days, up and down, up and down, and I don’t like it at all.” 

“ Can’t I help you?” asked Aennchen. 

“You might, if you liked to be a good girl for once in a way. I can’t 
get any proper assistants here; the fellow I’ve set to watch them will come 
back and say he has lost them in about an hour. Did you notice their 
faces?” 

“Yes, I saw them in the church.” 

“You'll remember them again for me,eh? I know you're a good 
girl, when you take it in your head.” 

“T shall remember them again, for sure.” 

“That's a good girl! You know where to find me, in the old place 
still.” And so Aennchen left her cousin with a double object for watching 
her lover. 

But she was far too clever a player to neglect her own game for her 
cousin’s. She followed the young men even more diligently than before, 
and reported their movements so accurately that her cousin had full 
confidence in her. Their talk, however, was only fragmentary, she said. 
It was seldom they talked at all, and at the best they threw out hints 
which she was not sufliciently experienced to interpret. Any how the 
cousin was satisfied, and sat drinking most part of the day without taking 
matters into his own hands. 

Some days had passed, and the two young Italians were together in 
one of the gardens outside Vienna. They sat close under the shade of a 
large tree, behind which Aennchen had crouched unseen. 

“T wonder how Carlo is getting on,” said Paolo, carelessly. 

“If anything happens to him—” Pietro replied savagely—then turned 
off into a calmer remark, “ but I don’t think anything will. He is too open, 
I know; but then his openness disarms suspicion. Everybody suspects 
me, and I am inclined to think I had a.spy after me yesterday.” 

“What shall we do if anything happens to Carlo?” Paolo asked. 

“Do!” answered Pietro, quickly. “ Go at once on his traces.” 

“Don’t you think, Pietro, that if he should fall it would be almost 
more prudent in us to wait a little while? There must be a great deal 
of suspicion down there, owing to our conduct, and we should only be 
seized on at once. If we were to let it subside before trying any- 
thing pS 

Pictro looked at him, half in contempt, half in suspicion. “ Are you 
afraid?” he asked, “or do you wish to abandon the cause? I tell you, 
the first hour we hear anything ill of Carlo we go, What was that 
sound?” 

Pietro sprang to his feet and listened. His quick ear had caught 
the first distant notes of a familiar air, “A signal!” he said to Paolo, 
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and his cheek grew pale. ‘Stay here, and remember my words.” With 
that he was gone. 

Paolo sat there, irresolute fora moment. The next, a light hand was 
laid on his shoulder, and a light voice whispered in his ear. ‘“ Don’t turn, 
Paolo, itis Aennchen. I have tried to get near you for some time, to tell 
you. You are suspected ; there is a watch on you. Don’t go with Pietro; 
try to get rid of him for an hour, and join me here. I will tell you all 
about it then. There, look at the end of that walk!” Paolo looked, and 
saw the figure of a man. 

He had scarcely noticed the figure when Pietro’s steps were heard. 
Aennchen darted into her hiding-place again with another warning. 
Pietro came up as white as marble, but with a look of firmness, in spite 
of the tear on his cheek. ‘“Carlo’s gone,” he said; “we must follow 
to-morrow.” 

Paolo rose, and the two walked away without speaking. Pietro’s 
emotion grew upon him, and his arm trembled as he half clung to his 
companion. Every minute a deep sob broke from him. ‘ What is this?” 
asked Paolo. “I never knew you were such a friend of Carlo.” 

Pietro looked round with a hurt expression. “You did not know 
it; nor any other—not even he. Well, he shall see how I will avenge 
him!” 


‘Did you notice a man in the garden? ” asked Paolo. 
“Yes; I saw a man at the end of one of the walks. Have you seen 
y 


him before ? ” 

“T think not; but he seemed to be watching us to-day. Do you really 
think then, Pietro, it will be better to go at once?” 

“One more doubt, Paolo,” answered the other, fiercely, “ and I suspect 
you of treason.” 

“‘ Ah, one more doubt, and you suspect me of treason? You shall not 
hear another.” 

“Ts that the man?” asked Pietro, the next minute; and Paolo looked 
back and recognized him. 

‘Then we had better separate. To-morrow morning I will come and 
find you. Be ready early.” 

Paolo stole back to the tree where Aennchen was hiding, while the 
cousin followed Pietro. The fair young girl had crept out from her covert 
when the two young men left, and sat under the tree forming her schemes. 
Paolo came and sat beside her. “Tell me all you know of my danger, 
Aennchen dear.” 

“Yes, Aennchen dear, now you are in danger,” she answered, but 
without any anger. “ But no Aennchen dear, while you were planning 
your plans with Pietro. You tell me at once what you are engaged in, 
and I can save you. Hide anything from me, and you are lost.” 

Paolo hesitated. ‘ There is no time to be lost,” she continued. 

“No, I know that,” he said. “Pietro wants me to go with him 
to-morrow morning. He comes to my house early to fetch me.” 
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“To go where?” 
“ To Venice.” 
“Then it is the same. Tell me instantly, or I know means of finding 
it out without you.” 

“You are hard upon me, Aennchen.” 

“Yes, but for your good. I wish to save you—you know from what.” 

“ But I cannot tell without betraying my comrade.” 

“ Betraying—to me?” 

“ Ah, yes, Aennchen, it should not have been told even to you.” 

“ But it is safe with me. Take your choice, however. You are lost 
if you do not tell it.” 

“See here, then. We all belonged to a Secret Society, and we planned 
to release our country from Austria. Carlo contrived it all. We were to 
use the Society without bringing them into it till it was time, and we were 
the only ones to know of it. The other six have all gone and worked our 
way towards it, and we two could perhaps finish it. But there is much 
suspicion felt about it ; the Government have some scent of it, and are very 
active. I wished Pietro to delay going till the alarm had subsided, but he 
threatened me if I did not accompany him; so I must go to-morrow. 
There, you have it all.” 

“There, I have it all!” exclaimed Aennchen. “I have nothing what- 
ever. You tell me only that you have planned to free Italy; you don’t tell 
me how. I can’t help you if you tell me no more than this.” But while 
Paolo related the plan, she was scarcely listening; her brain was busy 
working on what he had said. 

“ Well, as I have told you so much,” he said, “I may as well tell you 
all. We were to get the army over to us and get possession of the forts, 
besides organizing a conspiracy among all classes. This needed that every 
step should be taken carefully and in person, and of course, if one was 
detected, he was instantly shot. We agreed on a sign to be made by all 
who held with us, and so without difficulty each new man succeeded to 
the work of the last one. When we get as far as we wish, we call in 
the aid of the Society, and we have mines ready to be sprung in all 
directions.” 

“ Then the Society knows nothing of it?” 

“Nothing whatever. We were the only ones who knew anything 
of it.” 

“The eight; and six of those have fallen?” 

“ All but Pietro and myself.” 

“Then Pietro and you are the only ones who know it?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ And if you were to give it up now, what would happen?” 

“Tt’s impossible we should.” 

“ Say, then, if you were both arrested to-morrow before starting ?” 

“Tn that case all would be at an end. Without us nothing more would 
be done,” 
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“Then, Paolo, dear; don’t you see how you can find your own safety ? 
You must give up Pietro to the Government.” 

The soft coaxing tone in which these words were uttered, the speaker 
resting on Paolo’s shoulder, and gently stroking his cheek as she said them, 
was not enough to overcome him. “Never!” he said, with energy. 
Aennchen turned away and hummed an air. The next minute she felt 
Paolo’s whole body tremble. A man, the same he had seen watching him 
before, walked slowly across the end of the avenue. 

“What is it, Paolo? ” she asked, seeing his face whiten. 

“ There he is again,” was his answer. 

“ One word to him, and you are free—more than free. Do you think 
they would not know how to requite such a service ?” 

“ What! speak to the man who has been watching me?” 

“Yes, you need not fear him; he is-your best friend, though his duty 
compelled him to watch you. It was through him I was able to warn 
you. Oh, Paolo, do not hesitate!” 

“ Betray Pietro !—but the Society will kill me.” 

** How will they know? He will have Pietro taken so quietly that no 
word of it will be breathed.” 

“Yet, how can I give up the plan? Iswore to free my country. If 
I desert her now that she might be freed ig 

“Paolo, if you do not resolve now you will be in prison before night, 
and all is over. You talk of freeing your country ; what aid will you give 


her then? Ifyou take service here, you may do more for your country 
than you can now by your own exertions. Look, the man is passing 
again ; shall I call him?” 

“Yes,” said Paolo, and sank back exhausted. Aennchen looked at 


him with anxiety. 

“ Ah,” she said tenderly, “how ill you have made yourself by your 
obstinacy. But I will watch over you now, and bring you round again 
very quickly.” 

“Well, my young fellow,” said cousin Franz, as the two men walked 
off towards the town ; “ you've given me a precious hunt, I can tell you. 
If it had not been for her I don’t know what I should have done. She’s 
a real trump, that girl, and I almost envy you.” 

Paolo looked up surprised; the speech contained so many hints which 
were mysteries to him. How could Aennchen have helped this man? If 
so much had been known of his plans already, how could he have 
escaped? What was it that he was envied? But he had a frank and 
open companion in cousin Franz, and he soon found out all he wanted 
to know. It must be said that for a spy Franz had little reserve or 
prudence, while for a detected conspirator Paolo put forth extraordinary 
powers, though it was too late to retreat. 

“So you envy me?” he asked. 

“ Half, though it’s almost foolish in me to envy what I might have 
had so easily. IfI had known that girl would have come to manage what 
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she has just done, I’d almost have married her, though she is my cousin. 
She’d have been very useful to me in my business.” 

“ She’s done it very cleverly, I must own,” remarked Paolo. 

“ That she has, and the best of it is, how well she consoles you after 
it all. It’s not every girl could do that. But you don’t bear spite against 
her in the least, as it seems to me; I should say you were going to g 
and here Franz looked mischievously at Paolo. 

The Italian’s face flushed. 

“No: you need not blush,” pursued* the open speaker; “ there’s 
nothing to blush at in it. It’s unpleasant for you, of course, to have 
your way stopped; but it’s always better to have it done by a pretty girl 
than by an officer, especially when the pretty girl makes the best amends 
in her power. Don’t it strike you so, comrade?” 

“ Precisely; you exactly express my meaning. Just tell me, will 
you—you don’t mind now that I am in with you, eh ?—we are a sort of 
comrades now, you know re 

“Yes, yes, we're comrades now, and if you would like employment 


” 


in my department 
“Thank you, no; I look for a very different pursuit. But I was 
going to ask you, how was it she managed?” 
“Let's see; how long is it since I set her on to watch you? That day 
you were in the church ; and she’s reported about you every day, or every 
other day. Ah! if I had only known her powers last year, I should be 


at the head of my profession !” 

Paolo relapsed into silence. So, instead of her having saved him, she 
it was who had betrayed him. He asked a few indifferent questions about 
the steps he ought to take to get a reward, whom he would see, and such 
like. But his thoughts were fixed on something very different. 

The next morning Pietro came early to fetch away his companion. 
IIe looked round as he turned the corner, to see if he was followed, for he 
remembered the spy of yesterday. But the streets were still empty, and 
he opened the outer door, which was shut but not locked, and sprang 
hastily into the passage. The door slammed to behind him, and he found 
himself in the middle of a file of soldiers. 

The prisoner was quickly secured, and the troop marched off with 
him across the Glacis. As they got away from the house he looked round, 
saw a corner of the blind lifted, and caught one glance from Paolo’s 
eyes. And though they saw not a soul on their way, it was known that 
morning through all the Society in Vienna, that one of their members 
was betrayed, 

* * * * * * 

The church was full of Italians, both from respect for the dead and 
curiosity for the living. He for whom the equiem was to be sung was 
rich in years and honour, and his countrymen flocked to pay the last 
tribute to his memory. But not for this alone were they there. The 
new bishop was to inaugurate his dignity by attending the funcral. 
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While the crowd collected and the musicians were beginning to tune 
their instruments, a buzz of whispering voices passed through the church, 
He was very young, they said, had risen surprisingly fast, considering he 
was an Italian. But he had never taken part against the Government—had 
been always quiet and peaceful. One or two envious voices hinted that 
he must have rendered services to their enemy, but the calumny was soon 
silenced. He was too good to have done anything against his country, 
even if he could not do anything for her. Why not take service with 

‘ Austria, so long as there was no hope of freeing their Italy ? 

Meanwhile the musicians were taking their places, and the discordant 
sounds of tuning almost drowned the whispers. In the midst of this the 
bishop was at his place. He looks young still, they said, but he is worn 
and overworked—an anxious glance every now and then; he wants rest. 
No doubt he must have laboured to rise so young. How long that tuning 
lasts! Why don’t they begin? 

The bishop had been working hard that morning since an early hour. 
He felt a little weary, and as if he wanted rest. He gazed round the 
congregation, recognizing them all for his countrymen, and wondered if as 
many would come to the first sermon he was to preach. He, too, got 
worried by the long continuance of the tuning, and turned away at last 
from watching for the conductor to take his place. Thus he was not pre- 
pared for the beginning, and the lulling, gentle strain came upon him 
unexpectedly. He drew a long breath of relief, and felt quieted. 
“ Requiem eternam dona nobis, Domine,” they sang soothingly, “ et lux 
perpetua luceat nobis.” The front rows, who watched the bishop curiously, 
saw a look of peaceful happiness steal over his face, as if his soul was far 
away. The lines of anxiety wore off, the wearied, glancing eyes were 
rested, as in a sufferer sinking into a mesmeric trance. Doubtless 
his soul was on the sunny plains of his native country, among those 
glorious lakes that wind like rivers through long mountain reaches, 
or in that fairy city that washes its feet in the shallow waves of the 
Adriatic. 

But even before the chorus was ended the dream of all the Italian 
watchers was dispelled. There was a scuffle at the door; a man with 
wild looks and furious gestures burst in through the crowd, and began 
pushing his way up towards the chancel. All made way for him; that 
little sign commanded them all. But he stopped suddenly, and stared in 
the face of a woman who had edged herself resolutely through from 
another quarter. Did they recognize each other? It seemed they did 
not. They were both wasted and changed in looks; the masses of fair 
hair had half fallen away, and the light eyes had a fierce, almost a maniac, 
glare; and how much he was reduced by suffering! But only a moment's 
look, and they remembered each other. “Ah! you were his friend,” the 
woman said. “ You were his love!” the man replied. The ranks opened, 
and they both gained the first place by the coffin. 

As the first note of the Dies ire broke from the gallery, a flood of 
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memory came back to the bishop. He woke from his dream, and remem- 
bered everything. It was in this church those years ago, the same vision 
of his country, the same sudden awakening. It was then he had vowed 
the vow he had broken; it was then he had pledged himself to that cause 
he had abandoned, to those comrades he had betrayed. The whole scene 
passed before him: that deep voice that proclaimed Dies ira, dies illa, 
and the whole chorus that shrieked out almost spasmodically, Solvet 
saclun—in favilla—Teste David cum Stbylla. And as he started again 
and looked round he saw the fierce eyes of all his comrades bent on him, 
as they felt in that warning the judgment that should come on their 
tyrant. The dream was so vivid it might seem real. And it was no 
dream. There in the front he saw Pietro, escaped from his dungeon, his 
stern glance bent on the traitor. And behind him the scowling brows 
and flashing eyes of the Italians, all fixed on him, and all conscious of the 
treason. He knewthem all now. The church was full of members of the 
Society. 

Paolo surveyed them with the same calmness of despair, the same 
want of comprehension, with which the criminal brought to his sentence 
looks at the gallows. But his danger gradually dawned on him. Only sc 
long as he stayed within the church was he safe from instant death, nor 
was even the sanctity of the church a sufficient protection. One word to 
any of his attendants, and he felt that he would be struck down before 
help could come. And as the trembling of the wicked brought to judg- 
ment, and the shrieks rang through the church, a cold sweat burst from 
his forehead, and he hid his face in his hands. 

The clear notes of the trumpet sounded, and the Judge took his seat. 
Quidquid latet apparebit—Nil inultum remanebit. 

The bishop struck his hand on his heart, and fell forward on his 
knees, his face buried in his vestments. No need to wait for his rising, 
to feel the point of your dagger beneath your dress. He will not rise till 
he hears that trumpet again, and is called up to the Last Judgment. 














Ghe Medical Evidence of Crime, 


Tue trial of the woman Wilson, who was convicted of poisoning one 
person, and was strongly suspected of having poisoned several others, 
may well give rise to some serious reflections, especially when we consider 
the opinion of Professor Taylor, which was elicited in the course of the 
proceedings, that crimes like those of the prisoner are not unfrequent. 
I need hardly say that the evidence on which such an opinion may have 
been based must be very difficult to come at, and must necessarily be 
hidden from every one whose attention is not professionally directed to the 
investigation of medico-legal questions: were it otherwise, society would 
be convulsed with a panic fear of wholesale poisoning. As it is, the 
statement of Professor Taylor has excited much wonder, and some vague 
uneasiness; but, unaccompanied as it is by any specific proofs, it is too 
oracular to produce any strong conviction in the public mind. Doubtless a 
man of Dr. Taylor’s high character and great scientific acquirements did 
not speak such words without some private reasons, which, to his own 
conscience, established their accuracy ; but it may be considered, perhaps, 
that his communication was somewhat involuntary, and that he was 
rather thinking aloud than designedly sounding a general alarm of secret 
poisoning. Be this as it may, it appears to me that in place of occupying 
ourselves with agitating inquiries as to the possible frequency of so dreadful 
a crime, it would be more advantageous to apply our minds to the con- 
sideration of practical measures, which would render it as far as might be 
impossible that this great evil should exist. 

An evil confessedly does exist. The last quarter of a century has not 
been distinguished, in this country, by any special regard for the sanctity 
of human life. We have had, particularly within the last ten years, a 
series of the most horrible murders, and besides these known crimes 
there is a moral certainty that under the single head of infanticide a vast 
number more altogether escape detection. Simultaneously there has 
been a great development of our knowledge of the action of poisons, and 
some of the recent trials have elicited the fact that the murderers were 
alarmingly familiar with some of the most recondite secrets of toxicology; 
While unfortunately the power of detecting poisoning has by no means 
reached perfection. Let me not be misunderstood; it is obvious that in 
the old days of physiological ignorance people may have been murdered 
by hundreds with arsenic or prussic acid, and no suspicion awakened, 
whereas now we know so many of the effects of poisoning, that we suspect 
poison fifty times for once that it was suspected in old days. Murder, 
however, is still unfortunately in fashion; and as long as this is the case, 
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poisoning will be a favourite variety of it, for many reasons, but chiefly 
because it seems so easy and so safe. Among all the sources of 
temptation, there is none so strong as the hope of impunity: and 
experience has shown that there is an appreciable chance of this. There 
is no concealing the fact that there is a great failure of justice as regards 
the punishment of this crime, not merely in the final result, but in every 
stage of the process which should lead to swift and signal retribution. 
In the first place, there is a slowness and unwillingness to act on the part 
of the persons by whom the crime is first suspected, and who are, ordi- 
narily, the medical men. In the second place, the whole course of 
English trials for poisoning seems specially designed to favour the escape 
of the criminal from justice. And, in the third place, the public 
is ill-informed as to the amount and kind of evidence which ought to 
be required to establish the fact of poisoning. 

I. The persons who first suspect the crime are slow to act. It is con- 
ventionally stated that the poisoner is the most detestable of all murderers, 
from the union of cowardice and premeditation which distinguishes 
his acts. In practice, however, it would seem that people hardly view 
this crime with all this horror, when it actually comes under their 
own observation. When a man is suspected of having committed some 
murder which has been marked by bloodshed or great violence, the 
perscn who so suspects him rarely conceals his belief of his guilt; but 
the evidence given on trials for poisoning has shown that serious sus- 
picions of poisoning have been entertained against an individual, by 
more than one person, and for a long time together, without any par- 
ticular action being taken in the matter. If we analyse the motives 
which cause this remissness, we shall perceive in the first place that 
mere natural timidity has much to do with it. “It would be an un- 
fortunate thing,” thinks the person who suspects the crime, “if any one 
were to discover this man’s guilt, and at the same time to discover that 
I concealed my suspicions of it. But it is not like a bloody murder, which 
must be found out, and which shocks every one’s feelings a great deal: 
in all probability I shall hear no more of it.” So he keeps his secret, 
rejoiced to escape the bother and scandal of a public accusation, while the 
prisoner is greatly encouraged to further exploits in the same line. When 
the medical man happens to be the first person in whose mind suspicion 
is awakened, there is a further and very powerful motive for silence, in 
addition to the ordinary timidity of human nature. None know so well 
as the doctor all the difficulties which will attend the production of proofs 
which will satisfy a jury, or all the obloquy, and perhaps fatal damage 
to reputation, which will fall upon the medical man who prefers an 
unfounded charge of poisoning. To the public, from whom he must 
hope to draw his patients, there is no being more distasteful than an 
over-suspicious doctor, who must needs be prying into everything, and 
who is capable of bringing unnecessarily such awful distress upon a 
family as that which is involved in a charge of murder. And indeed, 
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unless he be singularly devoid of feeling, there is no one to whom 
the preferment of such a dreadful charge will cause so much distress as 
to the medical witness himself. I have seen more than one medical man 
of high and unblemished character, and lucrative practice, upon whom 
the effect of being placed in such a situation has been most melancholy to 
witness ; and in whose haggard and anxious face one has hardly recog- 
nized the man whom one knew before. Let the reader try to imagine 
the feelings of a practitioner to whom is intrusted the cure of a patient 
whose symptoms strongly resemble those of slow arsenical poisoning. 
Suppose him to have satisfied himself, from the general train of symp- 
toms, that arsenic is the cause of mischief, although, from fear of frighten- 
ing the patient, or for some other good reason, he cannot obtain the 
crowning proof which would result from detecting the poison in the evacua- 
tions. Of course his first duty will be to search diligently for any acci- 
dental sources of the poisoning, such as are only too common in these 
days of arsenical colours. To carry out this inquiry thoroughly, without 
letting the patient or his friends know that the case is supposed to be one 
of poisoning will be very difficult: and yet this is highly desirable, for, 
supposing the poisoning to have a criminal origin, it is most essential not 
to give any alarm to the culprit, whoever he may be. At last, however, 
the medical man comes to the end of all possible sources of accidental 
poisoning which his experience can suggest, and it becomes necessary to 
look the question of criminality full in the face. It is at this point that 
the responsibility of the case begins to press heavily on the doctor. 
It would be easy to inform the sufferer of his suspicions, and to inquire 
whether he imagines that any of the persons surrounding him has any 
motive to wish for his death, but this course would involve the danger on 
the one hand of being turned indignantly out of the house, or, on the 
other, of causelessly planting a suspicion in the patient’s mind, which may 
be unjust, but which, nevertheless, nothing may afterwards be able to 
eradicate, and by which the peace of mind of more than one person may 
be for ever destroyed: to say nothing of a possibly fatal shock to 
bodily health. And, of course, it is still more necessary to abstain 
from communication with any one who might, by the remotest possibility, 
be the criminal; that is to say, with any one who has any sort of access 
to the patient, which would give them the power of committing the 
crime. The medical man is thus placed in a fearful dilemma, such as 
might prove too much for the nerves of the coolest and most sagacious 
man. In his extremity of anxiety and distress, the doctor may well 
complain that society is most unjustly thrusting on him the duties of a 
police officer in addition to those of physician, and that the burden is 
greater than he can bear. Now, it is at this point that I would have the 
responsibility removed from the practitioner, and rested upon the broad 
shoulders of the State. Let the Chief Commissioner of Police be empowered, 
by Act of Parliament, to supply any medical man, who may apply to him 
in such a difficulty, with the assistance of two medico-legal experts, paid 
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servants of the Crown, and permanently appointed for this very purpose. 
These gentlemen would advise the doctor upon the facts which he would 
report to them, and especially as to the desirability, or otherwise, of 
calling in the detective police, a measure which involves a serious 
responsibility. They might also visit the case with him, if this were 
thought advisable, and might suggest, from their experience, many ways 
of obtaining evidence as to the source of poisoning without the inter- 
ference of the police, perhaps with the effeet of rendering such interfer- 
ence unnecessary. 

The above suggestion is made with some diffidence, and perhaps 
does not indicate the best possible mode of accomplishing my object. 
But that something of the kind is needed to lighten the heavy burden 
of responsibility which often presses upon the medical man, I am quite 
sure; and if my words needed any further support from testimony, I 
would point to the recent trial for poisoning. It is far from my inten- 
tion to speak harshly of the practitioner whose apparent negligence in 
presence of most suspicious facts connected with the death of two of 
Catherine Wilson’s victims has provoked some strong expressions of 
censure. I would rather cite his case as giving force and point to the 
appeal which I would make on behalf of the rank and file of the profes- 
sion, who are far too immersed in the details of ordinary practice to have 
time or skill to conduct a difficult medico-legal investigation, and who 
naturally dread an esclandre, of which the whole odium might fall, with 
crushing weight, upon themselves. 

II. Still more serious are the obstacles to the course of justice which 
arise during the trial of a charge of poisoning in a criminal court. Under 
our English system, the value of the evidence given by medical experts is 
reduced to a minimum, from the mode in which such evidence is received. 
It would appear to be one of the most obvious of truths, that an expert, 
giving evidence for the information of the laity, ought to have every pos- 
sible temptation to act as an advocate removed from him; but in our 
criminal courts the very reverse of this plan is followed. Counsel for the 
prosecution and counsel for the defence are allowed to call any person as 
a witness who knows, or even thinks he knows, anything about toxicology; 
and of course under these circumstances an immense quantity of totally 
irrelevant testimony is heaped upon the unfortunate jury. As for the 
latter, they have, of course, no means of knowing the comparative weight 
which ought to be attached to the statements and opinions of the different 
medical witnesses. For all they know, Dr. , who was plucked at the 
college and hall, and afterwards managed to slip through the mild ordeal 
necessary for procuring the M.D. diploma of a very complaisant univer- 
sity, is the equal or superior of plain Mr. , who may happen to be 
one of the first physiologists and toxicologists of the day. If in addition 
to the confusion of conflicting evidence given by men between whose 
pretensions he is utterly unable to decide, the juryman is to be subjected 
to the summing up of a judge who has himself dabbled in physiology, his 
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chances of arriving at a sound conclusion on reasonable grounds will be 
small indeed. It is possible that even under such circumstances the jury 
may arrive, by accident, at a right verdict; but they will do so with an 
uneasy conscience, and will be haunted, probably, long afterwards with a 
fear that their decision may not have been a just one. The public has 
fully recognized the extreme difficulty of the position in which a jury of 
laymen is placed in presence of conflicting scientific testimony. And 
some persons, in the irritation caused by such affairs as that of the 
Smethurst trial, have turned their wrath, not very wisely, upon the 
medical men whose testimony is so apt to be conflicting on these occa- 
sions. Some have even gone the length of proposing that medical wit- 
nesses shall be confined to the broad statement of fact; that they shall 
merely be required to say whether the poison was or was not found in 
the body, or in the evacuations, or in the residue of food or medicine 
taken by the sufferer, and to relate the symptoms without any comment 
or expression of opinion as to their significance. The absurdity of this 
proposition will, I hope, be more completely demonstrated at a later stage 
of my paper; at present it is sufficient to remark that it proceeds on the 
supposition that the conflict of evidence on trials represents a correspond- 
ing conflict of opinion among the highest toxicological authorities. Such a 
belief is only very partially correct. It would bea great mistake to suppose, 
from the evidence given on Palmer’s trial, that there is any serious difli- 
culty in distinguishing between the symptoms of strychnine poisoning 
and those of tetanus. The resemblances are only superficial, the differences 
profound and important, when viewed with the calm eye of a disinterested 
and dispassionate observer. But if you must need insist on medical men 
taking a part, if judge and jury and counsel all agree in expecting them to 
testify for or against the prisoner, how can it be wondered at, if upon 
every celebrated trial which attracts a great deal of attention from the 
public, there are nearly always serious conflicts of opinion among the 
medical witnesses? You drag an eminent physician or surgeon away 
from his private practice by the temptation of a heavy fee; you play 
upon his feelings, you coach him up in the line of attack or defence which 
he is expected to follow, you pique him with the notion that the eyes 
of all the world will be watching to see which gets the better of it, he or 
his rival who is to testify on the other side; and, finally, you skilfully 
appeal to him through some scientific crotchet which he is known honestly 
to entertain. And, after that, you wonder that there are conflicts of 
medical evidence! Do you not know perfectly well, my learned friend, 
that when once you have drawn an unfortunate witness into a strong 
statement of opinion, by irritating his amour propre, it is against all 
the feelings of human nature to expect him to eat his words again, 
although he may know the next minute that he had better never have 
spoken them ? 

In my belief there is but one way out of the ever-increasing per- 
plexities which arise out of the reception of medical evidence. Such 
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evidence should be presented, in its first confused shape, not to a jury 
of laymen who are utterly unable to extract the truth from a mass of 
seeming contradictions, but to a selected and perfectly impartial com- 
mission, chosen from among the highest authorities in legal medicine, who 
should hear and weigh every possible medical argument which can be 
urged on either side, and should present a report to the court, which 
should be considered final as regards the purely scientific questions involved 
in the case. On the trial this report would be read in evidence, and 
afterwards handed to the jury: and no medical man should be allowed to 
give evidence except as a witness to ordinary matters of fact. The 
members of the commission should be at least three, including the chair- 
man, and they should be chosen in rotation from the hospital teachers of 
forensic medicine ; they would receive the report of the original medical 
attendant of the case, and of his skilled coadjutors, if such have been em- 
ployed, and the evidence of any witnesses whom the prosecution or the 
defence might choose to call. ; 
I do not hesitate to say that if such a plan as this were adopted many 
great scandals would be avoided. Such flimsy arguments and rash state- 
ments as some which were propounded upon Palmer’s and Smethurst’s 
trials would never have been made before a grave and learned com- 
mission, or, if such had been made, their incorrectness would have been 
at once demonstrated. It is not very pleasant for an English physician 
to hear the remarks of foreign toxicologists as to the extraordinary 
conflict of opinion upon such questions as were involved in Palmer’s 
case; although in this instance there was fortunately no ultimate 
failure of justice. It is not the fact that we are behind-hand in this 
country in our knowledge of legal medicine—rather the contrary; but it 
is a fact that we manage our medico-legal trials in a most preposterous 
way. A good example of the different working of the two opposite 
systems may be found in a comparison between the medical evidence on 
Palmer’s trial with that given on a celebrated trial in Germany some 
years ago. In the latter case, the suspected person was a medical man, 
or at least knew a good deal about medicine, and he was, therefore, 
able to suggest a theory that the deceased fell a victim to an attack of 
cholera, which, under other circumstances, would not have proved 
fatal, but which did so in his case because he was already weakened by 
having taken a long course of a particular medicine. The accused had 
been seen to mix up white arsenic in water very shortly before the 
deceased came to breakfast with him, at which meal he was taken ill ; but 
no arsenic or other poison was found in the body. The matter was 
intrusted to an impartial commission of physicians, so far as regarded the 
medical evidence, and they at once put aside all the mystification of the 
defence by showing that the symptoms in their totality were not those 
of natural disease, and that the statement of the prisoner as to the weak 
health of the deceased previous to his fatal illness was altogether incorrect, 
and thus told heavily against its author, as showing a falsification of facts 
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on his part. The commission unanimously pronounced that the symptoms 
were, and could only be, those of irritant poisoning, and that they exactly 
agreed with those produced by arsenic. It may safely be said that had 
the medical evidence been taken in the same way in Palmer's case, 
a similar unanimity of opinion would have affirmed that Cook was 
poisoned with strychnia. And it may equally safely be said that if 
the German case had been tried in the English fashion, so much confusion 
might have been created by the advocacy of medical witnesses who 
would have testified to the possibility of the prisoner’s story, that his 
guilt might have seemed very doubtful. Another good instance of the 
beneficial working of an impartial commission to decide authoritatively 
on the medical questions involved in a trial occurred not long since 
in Prussia. A man died with symptoms which pointed most unequi- 
vocally to phosphorus poisoning, and the non-medical evidence showed 
the fact that certain suspected parties had been procuring phosphorus 
in a most unusual and secret manner. No phosphorus, however, was 
found in the body, and the most was made of this in the prisoner's 
favour, so much that the able chemist who examined the body first 
was drawn into a confession that there was no distinct proof of the ad- 
ministration of phosphorus. The matter was referred to Casper, the 
celebrated medico-legist of Berlin, and he, in a luminous report, which 
contained the essence of every possible argument on the question, showed 
that it was impossible that any natural disease, or anything but phos- 
phorus, could have caused the symptoms. 

I must not be understood as recommending that our courts should 
copy the forms of criminal procedure of France or Germany ; I merely 
desire that we should imitate them in the one method of sifting the me- 
dical evidence. In France, the practice is by no means uniform, but in 
every case the juge d’instruction appoints one or two experts, who are 
quite impartial, to collect scientific evidence on the spot where the crime 
was committed. It rests with the juge d’instruction, who is vested with 
discretionary powers to that effect, whether any other skilled evidence 
than this shall be received on the trial; nevertheless, any person who is 
able to communicate any important fact or opinion for the guidance of the 
court, may always secure a hearing, for in case of the juge d’instruction 
rejecting such evidence, there is a power of appeal to the Cour de Cassa- 
tion. The practical result of the sifting of evidence, which takes place 
under the hands of the impartial experts who are appointed to investigate 
the matter in the first place, is, that there are comparatively few disputes, 
or at any rate serious conflicts of medical opinion: if any such take 
place, the matter is commonly referred to a still higher medical commis- 
sion. In Prussia, at present, each district of the country has its Phystkus, 
or official expert, who is expected to report on all medico-legal questions 
which arise within his jurisdiction. If any dispute occur, or if the 
Physikus be unable to give a confident opinion on the case, it is referred 
to the chief medico-legal authority of the country, a Government official 
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who resides in Berlin: at present the renowned Casper holds this re- 
sponsible office. 

It will thus be seen that the plan which I have proposed for the recep- 
tion of medical evidence differs materially from the French and Prussian 
methods, from which, however, it borrows the peculiarity of presenting the 
scientific evidence to the lay judge and jury in a comparatively simple and 
authoritative form. There can surely be no objection to the purely 
medical questions being decided by medical men, since in fact that must 
be the case, even under our present imperfect and clumsy system. The 
jury, or the judge who sways their opinion by his summing up, take their 
notions of the scientific part of the question from some medical man, or 
men, in whom they may happen to believe, with what good reason must 
be a mere matter of chance. Surely, then, it would be better at once 
to secure the co-operation of the highest medical authorities, in the 
decision, which must be made somehow, and to remove the temptation 
to advocacy on the part of medical witnesses. No prosecutor, nor pri- 
soner, could possibly have any pretext for supposing that a commission, 
consisting of at least three high medico-legal authorities, was not as 
impartial and proper a tribunal, for the decision of the medical ques- 
tions, as the most intelligent dozen of small shop-keepers that could be 
brought together. 

III. The public is ill-informed as to the amount and kind of evi- 
dence which ought to be required to establish the fact that death was 
caused by poison. The most common fallacy is, that there is no proof 
unless poison has been found in the body, or in the evacuations, or unless 
there were some evidence of actual administration. Erroneous as this 
notion is, and rudely as it has been shocked by the decisions in Palmer's 
case, and now in Catherine Wilson’s, it is one which keeps its hold, with 
great tenacity, on the public mind, and it may be as well, therefore, 
briefly to state the arguments against it. In the first place, any poison, 
even those which, like the metallic irritants, are with the greatest difficulty 
dislodged, may altogether disappear from the body in consequence of 
vomiting and purging, or may be eliminated by means of the kidneys, if 
the poisoned person survive long enough. Secondly, there are a large 
number of substances which may cause death and yet be undetectable, 
with certainty, in the body. This is especially the case in many of the 
vegetable irritants, when administered in the form of decoction, or 
tincture, and with many of the powerful alkaloids which are now-a-days 
extracted from poisonous plants: and doubtless in future we may expect 
that this kind of poison will be employed for criminal purposes, rather 
than the metallic irritants, such as arsenic, antimony, &c., which leave 
such persistent chemical traces of their presence. In such cases it will be 
necessary to rely upon the medical opinion as to whether the cause of 
death were poison or natural disease, or else to let all the most clever 
poisoners go scot free. And, in order to illustrate forcibly the satisfactory 
proof of poisoning which may sometimes be obtained in cases where none 
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of the poison can be detected in the body, I may refer to a striking instance 
which occurred in Ireland some years ago. A man, whose wife was 
known to harbour ill-feelings towards him, was suddenly seized, while 
eating some greens which she had prepared for him, with symptoms of 
violent irritant poisoning, and died in three hours. It was noted that the 
rest of the family, who ate their portion of the greens from another dish, 
were not at all affected, while a neighbour who had taken a small quantity 
from the same plate with the deceased was attacked with symptoms of a 
precisely similar kind to his, though not so severe, and fortunately not 
proving fatal. No poison could be discovered in the body, or in the 
possession of the suspected person, nor were the post-mortem appearances 
such as to point at all positively to poison as the cause of death. Never- 
theless, the medical witnesses, the principal of whom was Dr. Geoghegan, 
of Dublin, pronounced a positive opinion, that poisoning, and not natural 
disease, was the cause of death; and Dr. Geoghegan also expressed his 
belief that the particular substance which had been employed was some 
preparation of the plant aconite, or monkshood. The opinion that poison- 
ing, and not natural disease, was the cause of death was doubtless rested on 
the fact that of all the diseases which can occasion death, under symptoms 
of violent irritation of the stomach and bowels, there is none which has 
ever been known to cause death in so short a time as three hours without 
leaving decisive post-mortem appearances, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Asiatic cholera, a disease which the general features of the case put quite 
out of the question. Furthermore, there were in this case certain 
nervous phenomena, viz. lock-jaw, and a peculiar sense of numbness and 
tingling in the tongue and through the flesh, which are never observed 
in choleraic affections; and one of these (the numbness and tingling) 
pointed distinctly to aconite as the cause of mischief, inasmuch as it is 
a symptom peculiar to poisoning with that plant. The prisoner was con- 
victed and executed, and the medical opinion was most satisfactorily vin- 
dicated by a voluntary confession, in which she acknowledged that she 
had poisoned her husband by mixing the powdered root of monkshood 
with his food. 

This case affords also an excellent demonstration of the fallacy of 
another popular theory—that a prisoner should never be convicted on 
opinions, but only on proved facts: a doctrine which some people are 
never tired of applying to the case of the reception of medical evidence on 
criminal trials. It must be remembered that the opinions of a first-rate 
toxicologist like Dr. Geoghegan in such a case as the above are in truth only 
the expressions of facts, although they may be facts of which but few 
persons are cognizant. Upon the basis of a great number of inductions, 
Dr. Geoghegan considered himself justified in grounding a general law 
that nothing but a poison, resembling aconite, could possibly produce the 
combination of the irritant symptoms with the lock-jaw; and with that 
very peculiar phenomenon—the numbness of the tongue and of the flesh. 
Let us compare this very satisfactory case, in which conviction was 
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secured by first-rate medical “ opinion,” with a case, which is possible 
enough, in which “ facts ” should decide the verdict. There is a certain 
disease of the stomach, well known to medical men, which may go on for 
months or years without producing serious inconvenience, and then 
suddenly develop symptoms which may prove fatal with frightful rapidity, 
perhaps even in a few hours. Suppose that a person suffering from this 
disease should happen to have been taking, medicinally, trisnitrate of 
bismuth, a medicine very commonly used, and which frequently con- 
tains traces of arsenic: the medical attendant all the time being unaware 
that the disease was anything more serious than a common dyspepsia. 
Suddenly the patient is seized with dreadful pains, perhaps with severe 
yomiting, and in a few hours dies, Post-mortem examination reveals a 
perforation of the stomach, and the presence of small quantities of arsenic 
in the viscera. Under such circumstances, would it not be likely to go 
hard with any unfortunate wretch who could be shown to have a possible 
interest in the death of the deceased (especially if by some chance arsenic 
were found in his possession), if these apparently striking “ facts” were to 
be accepted as the guide to a verdict, uncorrected by a medical “ opinion” 
upon them ? 

The stereotyped answer to arguments of this kind is, that medical 
opinions, even those of the highest authorities, often differ very widely. 
I have already anticipated the rejoinder which may properly be made to 
this objection; viz., that the reason of the present scandalous conflicts of 
medical evidence on trials is, that the witnesses are tempted, by every 
possible motive, to act as advocates instead of giving an impartial state- 
ment ; and ‘that if the expedient of a scientific commission, before which 
the whole question could be debated, freely and critically, were adopted, 
we should hear little or nothing of these scandals to legal medicine. It 
would be perfectly easy at any time to find three men, whose impartial 
verdict on the medical facts of a case would entirely satisfy the medical 
profession. 

In thus pleading the claims of medical men to the final decision of 
purely medical questions upon criminal trials, I feel that I have a harder 
task to perform than that of merely working out a tolerably simple and 
intelligible argument. In truth, there is not a little prejudice to be over- 
come before the changes which I have suggested could be introduced. 
This prejudice is partly of respectable origin, inasmuch as it arises in some 
degree from a wholesome fear of mischievous intermeddling with the 
customs which have slowly grown up in this country, and which may seem at 
first sight essential to that liberty of the subject of which our laws are so 
careful. But a little reflection, I think, might convince any one that 


4 body of impartial experts, selected from the highest ranks of an honour- 
able and learned profession, would, probably, be at least as conscientiously 
careful of the lives and liberty of their fellow-subjects, and as jealous of 
any attempt to endanger them by yielding to rash and ill-grounded 
speculations, as any jury of laymen could possibly be. Nor is it proposed 
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to deprive the jury of the right of final decision as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of a prisoner, but merely to relieve them of the responsibility 
of deciding questions concerning matters of which they are necessarily 
ignorant. 

There is another kind of prejudice, however, with which I feel that 
my propositions would be encountered, and which I think is entitled 
to very little respect. There is a certain morbid and overstrained philan- 
thropy which is never tired of declaring that it is better for a hundred 
guilty men to escape than for one innocent person to be punished; and 
which, at heart, dislikes everything which tends to make the course 
of retributive justice more swift and certain, and more terrible to the 
criminal. With philanthropists of this type, I am aware that it is quite 
useless to argue at all, but it may, possibly, be of some use to appeal 
to the rest of the public, and to ask it whether it prefers to be dealt 
with on this question as Sir Joshua Jebb has dealt with it in the matter 
of tickets-of-leave. 

To sum up the whole purpose of this paper, it claims that the doctor 
shall be relieved of the functions of a detective police officer, which he 
has made no contract with society to perform; while, at the same time, 
he shall be enabled, by timely assurance of the fact of poisoning, to 
save here and there an intended victim's life. It claims that the sober 
dignity of science should not be turned into a mockery by a system 
which forces the medical witness to take the position of an advocate, 
and then exposes him to the flippancy of another advocate who knows 
nothing about the scientific question, but who is thus artificially placed 
on terms of scientific equality with him. And, finally, it claims 
emphatically that (with all proper safeguards for impartiality, such 
as are herein indicated,) the maxim cuigue in sud arte credendum shall 
be applied to the medical profession in the matter of the purely medical 
questions arising on criminal trials. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


TuE SQUIRE MAKES A VISIT TO THE SMALI, Hovse. 
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RS. DALE acknowledged 
to herself that she had not 
much ground for hoping 
that she should ever find 
in Crosbie’s house much 
personal happiness for her 
a. . future life. She did not 


<< dislike Mr. Crosbie, nor in 
YA amy great degree mistrust 


! him ; ; but she had seen 

enough of him to make her 

-—, certain that Lily’s future 

© home in London could not 

4 be a home for her. He 

Z was worldly, or, at least, 

j} a2 man of the world. He 

Miz would be anxious to make 

= I the most of his income, and 

Mex his life would be one long 

struggle, not perhaps for 

he ; money, but for those things 

SLE ie ©, which money only can give. 

There are men to el eight hundred a year is great wealth, and 
houses to which it brings all the comforts that life requires.. But Crosbie 
was not such a man, nor would his house be such a house. Mrs. Dale 
hoped that Lily would be happy with him, and satisfied with his modes of 
life, and she strove to believe that such would be the case; but as regarded 
herself she was forced to confess that in such a marriage her child would 
be much divided from her. That pleasant abode to which she had long 
looked forward that she might have a welcome there in coming years 
should be among fields and trees, not in some narrow London street. 
Lily must now become a city lady; but Bell would still be left to her, 


and it might still be hoped that Bell would find for herself some country 
home, 
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Since the day on which Lily had first told her mother of her engage. 
ment, Mrs. Dale had found herself talking much more fully and more 
frequently with Bell than with her younger daughter. As long as Crosbie 
was at Allington this was natural enough. He and Lily were of course 
together, while Bell remained with her mother. But the same state of 
things continued even after Crosbie was gone. It was not that there was 
any coolness or want of affection between the mother and daughter, 
but that Lily’s heart was full of her lover, and that Mrs. Dale, though 
she had given her cordial consent to the marriage, felt that she had but 
few points of sympathy with her future son-in-law. She had never said, 
even to herself, that she disliked him; nay, she had sometimes declared 
to herself that she was fond of him. But, in truth, he was not a man 
after her own heart. He was not one who could ever be to her as her 
own son and her own child. 

But she and Bell would pass hours together talking of Lily’s prospects. 
“ Tt seems so strange to me,” said Mrs. Dale, “ that she of all girls should 
have been fancied by such a man as Mr. Crosbie, or that she should have 
liked him. I cannot imagine Lily living in London.” 

“Tf he is good and affectionate to her she will be happy wherever he 
is,” said Bell. 

“T hope so;—I’m sure I hope so. But it seems as though she will 
so far separated from us. It is not the distance, but the manner of li! 
which makes the separation. Ihope you’llnever be taken so far from me.” 

“1 don’t think I shall allow myself to be taken up to London,” said 
Bell, laughing. “ But one can never tell. If I do you must follow us, 
mamma.” 

“T do not want another Mr. Crosbie for you, dear.” 

“But perhaps I may want one for myself. You need not tremble 
quite yet, however. Apollos do not come this road every day.” 

“ Poor Lily! Do you remember when she first called him Apollo? 
I do, well. Iremember his coming here the day after Bernard brougl:t 
him down, and how you were playing on the lawn, while I was in the 
other garden. I little thought then what it would come to.” 

“But, mamma, you don’t regret it?” 

“Not if it’s to make her happy. If she can be happy with him, of 
course I shall not regret it; not though he were to take her to the world’s 
end away from us. What else have I to look for but that she and you 
should both be happy ?” 

“Men in London are happy with their wives as well as men in the 
country.” 

“Oh, yes; of all women I should be the first to acknowledge that.” 

“ And as to Adolphus himself, I do not know why we should distrust 
him.” 

“No, my dear; there is no reason. If I did distrust him, I should not 
have given so ready an assent to the marriage. But, nevertheless——” 

“ The truth is, you don’t like him, mamma.” 
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“Not so cordially as I hope I may like any man whom you may 
choose for your husband.” 

And Lily, though she said nothing on the subject to Mrs. Dale, felt 
that her mother was in some degree estranged from her. Crosbie’s name 
was frequently mentioned between them, but in the tone of Mrs. Dale’s 
voice, and in her manner when she spoke of him, there was lacking that 
enthusiasm and heartiness which real sympathy would have produced. 
Lily did not analyse her own feelings, or closely make inquiry as to 
those of her mother, but she perceived that it was not all as she would 
have wished it to have been. ‘I know mamma does not love him,” she 
said to Bell on the evening of the day on which she received Crosbie’s 
first letter. 

“Not as you do, Lily ; but she does love him.” 

“Not asIdo! To say that is nonsense, Bell; of course she does not 
love him as Ido. But the truth is she does not love him at all. Do 
you think I cannot see it?” 

“T’m afraid that you see too much.” 

“She never says a word against him; but if she really liked him she 
would sometimes say a word in his favour. I do not think she would 
ever mention his name unless you or I spoke of him before her. If she 
did not approve of him, why did she not say so sooner ?” 

“That’s hardly fair upon mamma,” said Bell, with some earnestness. 
“She does not disapprove of him, and she never did. You know mamma 
well enough to be sure that she would not interfere with us in such a 
matter without very strong reason. As regards Mr. Crosbie, she gave 
her consent without a moment’s hesitation.” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“ How can you say, then, that she disapproves of him ?” 

“TJ didn’t mean to find fault with mamma. Perhaps it will come all 
right.” 

“Tt will come all right.” But Bell, though she made this very satis- 
factory promise, was as well aware as either of the others that the family 
would be divided when Crosbie should have married Lily and taken her 
off to London. 

On the following morning Mrs. Dale and Bell were sitting together. 
Lily was above in her own room, either writing to her lover, or reading 
his letter, or thinking of him, or working for him. In some way she was 
employed on his behalf, and with this object she was alone. It was now 
the middle of October, and the fire was lit in Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room. 
The window which opened upon the lawn was closed, the heavy curtains 
had been put back in their places, and it had been acknowledged as an 
unwelcome fact that the last of the summer was over. This was always 
a sorrow to Mrs, Dale; but it is one of those sorrows which hardly admit 
of open expression. 

“ Bell,” she said, looking up suddenly ; “there’s your uncle at the 
window. Let him in.” For now, since the putting up of the curtains, 
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the window had been bolted as well as closed. So Bell got up, and 
opened a passage for the squire’s entrance. It was not often that he came 
down in this way, and when he did do so it was generally for some 
purpose which had been expressed before. 

“What! fires already?” said he. “I never have fires at the other 
house in the morning till the first of November. I like to see a spark in 
the grate after dinner.” 

“‘T like a fire when I’m cold,” said Mrs. Dale: But this was a subject 
on which the squire and his sister-in-law had differed before, and as 
Mr. Dale had some business in hand, he did not now choose to waste his 
energy in supporting his own views on the question of fires. 

“Bell, my dear,” said he, “I want to speak to your mother fora 
minute or two on a matter of business. You wouldn't mind leaving us 
for a little while, would you?” Whereupon Bell collected up her work 
and went upstairs to her sister. ‘Uncle Christopher is below with 
mamma,” said she, “ talking about business. I suppose it is something 
to do with your marriage.” But Bell was wrong. ‘The squire’s visit had 
no reference to Lily’s marriage. 

Mrs. Dale did not move or speak a word when Bell was gone, though 
it was evident that the squire paused in order that she might ask some 
question of him. ‘ Mary,” said he, at last, “ I'll tell you what it is that I 
have come to say to you.” Whereupon she put the piece of needlework 
which was in her hands down upon the work-basket before her, and 
settled herself to listen to him. 

“I wish to speak to you about Bell.” 

“* About Bell?” said Mrs. Dale, as though much surprised that he 
should have anything to say to her respecting her eldest daughter. 

“Yes, about Bell. Here’s Lily going to be married, and it will be 
well that Bell should be married too.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” said Mrs. Dale. “I am by no means ina 
hurry to be rid of her.” 

“No, I dare say not. But, of course, you only regard her welfare, 
and I can truly say that Ido the same. There would be no necessity for 
hurry as to a marriage for her under ordinary circumstances, but there 
may be circumstances to make such a thing desirable, and I think that 
there are.” It was evident from the squire’s tone and manner that he 
was very much in earnest; but it was also evident that he found some 
difficulty in opening out the budget with which he had prepared himself. 
He hesitated a little in his voice, and seemed to be almost nervous. 
Mrs. Dale, with some little spice of ill-nature, altogether abstained from 
assisting him. She was jealous of interference from him about her girls, 
and though she was of course bound to listen to him, she did so witha 
prejudice against and almost with a resolve to oppose anything that he 
might say. When he had finished his little speech about circumstances, 
the squire paused again; but Mrs. Dale still sat silent, with her eyes 
fixed upon his face. 
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“T love your children very dearly,” said he, ‘ though I believe you 
hardly give me credit for doing so.” 

“T am sure you do,” said Mrs. Dale, “and they are both well aware 
of it.” 

“ And I am very anxious that they should be comfortably established 
in life. I have no children of my own, and those of my two brothers are 
everything to me.” 

Mrs. Dale had always considered it as a matter of course that Bernard 
should be the squire’s heir, and had never felt that her daughters had 
any claim on that score. It was a well understood thing in the family 
that the senior male Dale should have all the Dale property and all the 
Dale money. She fully recognized even the propriety of such an 
arrangement. But it seemed to her that the squire was almost guilty 
of hypocrisy in naming his nephew and his two nieces together, as though 
they were the joint heirs of his love. Bernard was his adopted son, and 
no one had begrudged to the uncle the right of making such adoption. 
Bernard was everything to him, and as being his heir was bound to obey 
him in many things. But her daughters were no more to him than any 
nieces might be to any uncle. He had nothing to do with their disposal 
in marriage; and the mother’s spirit was already up in arms and prepared 
to do battle for her own independence, and for that of her children. “If 
Bernard would marry well,” said she, “I have no doubt it would be* 
a comfort to you,”—meaning to imply thereby that the squire had no 
right to trouble himself about any other marriage. 

“ That’s just it,” said the squire. “It would be a great comfort to 
me. And if he and Bell could make up their minds together, it would, 
I should think, be a great comfort to you also.” 

“Bernard and Bell!” exclaimed Mrs. Dale. No idea of such a union 
had ever yet come upon her, and now in her surprise she sat silent. 
She had always liked Bernard Dale, having felt for him more family 
affection than for any other of the Dale family beyond her own hearth. 
He had been very intimate in her house, having made himself almost 
as a brother to her girls. But she had never thought of him as a husband 
for either of them. 

“Then Bell has not spoken to you about it ?” said the squire. 

“Never a word.” 

“And you had never thought about it?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“I have thought about it a great deal. For some years I have 
always been thinking of it. I have set my heart upon it, and shall 
be very unhappy if it cannot be brought about. They are both very 
dear to me,—dearer than anybody else. If I could see them man and 
wife, I should not much care then how soon I left the old place to 
them.” 

There was a purer touch of feeling in this than the squire had ever 
before shown in his sister-in-law’s presence, and more heartiness than she 
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had given him the credit of possessing. And she could not but acknow- 
| ledge to herself that her own child was included in this unexpected warmth 
: of love, and that she was bound at any rate to entertain some gratitude 
for such kindness. 

“Tt is good of you to think of her,” said the mother ; “ very good.” 

-“T think a great deal about her,” said the squire. ‘ But that does 
not much matter now. The fact is, that she has declined Bernard’s 
offer.” 

“Has Bernard offered to her?” 

“So he tells me; and she has refused him. It may perhaps be 
natural that she should do so, never having taught herself to look at him 
in the light of a lover. I don’t blame her at all. I am not angry 
with her.” 

“ Angry with her! No. You can hardly be angry with her for 
not being in love with her cousin.” 

“T say that I am not angry with her. But I think she might 
undertake to consider the question. You would like such a matcli, 
would you not?” 

Mrs. Dale did not at first make any answer, but began to revolve 
the thing in her mind, and to look at it in various points of view. There 
was a great deal in such an arrangement which at the first sight recom- 
mended it to her very strongly. All the local circumstances were in its 
favour. As regarded herself it would promise to her all that she had 
ever desired. It would give her a prospect of seeing very much of Lily; 
for if Bell were settled at the old family house, Crosbie would naturally 
be much with his friend. She liked Bernard also; and for a moment 
or two fancied, as she turned it all over in her mind, that even yet, if 
such a marriage were to take place, there might grow up something like 
true regard between her and the old squire. How happy would be her 
old age in that small house, if Bell with her children were living so close 
to her! 

“Well?” said the squire, who was looking very intently into her face. 

“T was thinking,” said Mrs. Dale. “Do you say that she has already 
refused him ?” 

“Tam afraid she has; but then you know 

‘* Tt must of course be left for her to judge.” 

“Tf you mean that she cannot be made to marry her cousin, of cours¢ 
we all know she can’t.” 

“*T mean rather more than that.” 

“ What do you mean, then?” 

“That the matter must be left altogether to her own decision ; that 
no persuasion must be used by you or me. If he can persuade her, 
indeed “ 

“ Yes, exactly. He must persuade her. I quite agree with you that 
he should have liberty to plead his own cause.” But look you here, 
Mary ;— she has always been a very good child to you 4 
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“ Indeed she has.” 

“ And a word from you would go a long way with her,—as it ought. 
If she knows that you would like her to marry her cousin, it will make 
her think it her duty 3 

“Ah! but that is just what I cannot try to make her think.” 

“ Will you let me speak, Mary? You take me up and scold me 
before the words are half out of my mouth. Of course I know that in 
these days a young lady is not to be compelled into marrying anybody; 
—not but that, as far as I can see, they did better than they do now when 
they had not quite so much of their own way.” 

“TI never would take upon myself to ask a child to marry any 
man.” 

“But you may explain to her that it is her duty to give such a 
proposal much thought before it is absolutely refused. A girl either is 
in love or she is not. If she is, she is ready to jump down a man’s 
throat; and that was the case with Lily.” 

“She never thought of the man till he had proposed to her fully.” 

“Well, never mind now. But if a girl is not in love, she thinks she 
is bound to swear and declare that she never will be so.” 

“T don’t think Bell ever declared anything of the kind.” 

“Yes, she did. She told Bernard that she didn’t love him and couldn’t 
love him,—and, in fact, that she wouldn’t think anything more about it. 
Now, Mary, that’s what I call being headstrong and positive. I don’t 
want to drive her, and I don’t want you to drive her. But here is an 
arrangement which for her will be a very good one; you must admit 
that. We all know that she is on excellent terms with Bernard. It 
isn’t as though they had been falling out and hating each other all their 
lives. She told him that she was very fond of him, and talked nonsense 
about being his sister, and all that.” 

“T don’t see that it was nonsense at all.” 

“Yes, it was nonsense,—on such an occasion. If a man asks a 
girl to marry him, he doesn’t want her to talk to him about being his 
sister. I think it is nonsense. If she would only consider about it 
properly she would soon learn to love him.” 

“That lesson, if it be learned at all, must be learned without any 
tutor.” 


“You won't do anything to help me then?” 
“T will, at any rate, do nothing to mar you. And, to tell the truth, 
I must think over the matter fully before I can decide what I had better 


say to Bell about it. From her not speaking to me g 


“T think she ought to have told you.” 

“No, Mr. Dale. Had she accepted him, of course she would have 
told me. Had she thought of doing so she might probably have consulted 
me, But if she made up her mind that she must reject him e 

“She oughtn’t to have made up her mind.” 

“But if she did, it seems natural to me that she should speak of it to 
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no one. She might probably think that Bernard would be as well pleased 
that it should not be known.” 

“ Psha,—known !—of course it will be known. As you want time to 
consider of it, I will say nothing more now. If she were my daughter, I 
should have no hesitation in telling her what I thought best for her 
welfare.” 

“JT have none; though I may have some in making up my mind as 
to what is best for her welfare. But, Mr. Dale, you may be sure of this; 
I will speak to her very earnestly of your kindness and love for her. 
And I wish you would believe that I feel your regard for her very 
strongly.” 

In answer to this he merely shook his head, and hummed and 
hawed. ‘“ You would be glad to sce them married, as regards yourself?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly I would,” said Mrs. Dale. “I have always liked Bernard, 
and I believe my girl would be safe with him. But then, you see, it’s a 
question on which my own likings or dislikings should not have any 
bearing.” 

And so they parted, the squire making his way back again through 
the drawing-room window. He was not above half-pleased with his 
interview; but then he was a man for whom half-pleasure almost sufficed. 
He rarely indulged any expectation that people would make themselves 
agreeable to him. Mrs. Dale, since she had come to the Small House, 
had never been a source of satisfaction to him, but he did not on that 
account regret that he had brought her there. He was a constant man; 
urgent in carrying out his own plans, but not sanguine in doing so, and 
by no means apt to expect that all things would go smooth with him. 
He had made up his mind that his nephew and his niece should be 
married, and, should he ultimately fail in this, such failure would pro- 
bably embitter his future life ;—but it was not in the nature of the man 
to be angry in the meantime, or to fume and scold because he met with 
opposition. He had told Mrs. Dale that he loved Bell dearly. So he did, 
though he seldom spoke to her with much show of special regard, and 
never was soft and tender with her. But, on the other hand, he did not 
now love her the less because she opposed his wishes. He was a corstant, 
undemonstrative man, given rather to brooding than to thinking; harder 
in his words than in his thoughts, with more of heart than others believed, 
or that he himself knew ; but, above all, he was a man who haying once 
desired a thing would desire it always. 

Mrs. Dale, when she was left alone, began to turn over the question in 
her mind in a much fuller manner than the squire’s presence had 
as yet made possible for her. Would not such a marriage as this be for 
them sll the happiest domestic arrangement which circumstances could 
afford? Her daughter would have no fortune, but here would be prepared 
for her all the comforts which fortune can give. She would be received 
into her uncle’s house, not as some penniless, portionless bride whom 
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Bernard might have married and brought home, but as the wife whom of 
all others Bernard’s friends had thought desirable for him. And then, as 
regarded Mrs. Dale herself, there would be nothing in such a marriage 
which would not be delightful to her. It would give a realization to all 
her dreams of future happiness. 

But, as she said to herself over and over again, all that must go for 
nothing. It must be for Bell, and for her only, to answer Bernard's 
question. In her mind there was something sacred in that idea of love. 
She would regard her daughter almost as a castaway if she were to marry 
any man without absolutely loving him,—loving him as Lily loved her 
lover, with all her heart and all her strength. 

With such a conviction as this strong upon her, she felt that she could 
not say much to Bell that would be of any service. 


CHAPTER: XX. 
Dr. Crorts. 


Ir there was anything in the world as to which Isabella Dale was quite 
certain, it was this—that she was not in love with Dr. Crofts. As to 
being in love with her cousin Bernard, she had never had occasion to ask 
herself any question on that head. She liked him very well, but she had 
never thought of marrying him; and now, when he made his proposal, 
she could not bring herself to think of it. But as regards Dr. Crofts, she 
had thought of it, and had made up her mind;—in the manner above 
described. 

It may be said that she could not have been justified in discussing 
the matter even within her own bosom, unless authorized to do so by 
Dr. Crofts himself. Let it then be considered that Dr. Crofts had given 
her some such authority. This may be done in more ways than one; 
and Miss Dale could not have found herself asking herself questions about 
him, unless there had been fitting occasion for her to do so. 

The profession of a medical man in a small provincial town is not 
often one which gives to its owner in early life a large income. Perhaps 
in no career has a man to work harder for what he earns, or to do more work 
without earning anything. It has sometimes seemed to me as though the 
young doctors and the old doctors had agreed to divide between them the 
different results of their profession,—the young doctors doing all the work 
and the old doctors taking all the money. If this be so it may account 
for that appearance of premature gravity which is borne by so many of 
the medical profession. Under such an arrangement a man may be excused 
for a desire to put away childish things very early in life. 

Dr. Crofts had now been practising in Guestwick nearly seven years, 
having settled himself in that town when he was twenty-three years old, 
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and being at this period about thirty. During those seven years his 
skill and industry had been so fully admitted that he had succeeded in 
obtaining the medical care of all the paupers in the union, for which work 
he was paid at the rate of one hundred pounds a year. He was also 
assistant-surgeon at a small hospital which was maintained in that town, 
and held two or three other similar public positions, all of which attested 
his respectability and general proficiency. They, moreover, thoroughly 
saved him from any of the dangers of idleness; but, unfortunately, they 
did not enable him to regard himself as a successful professional man. 
Whereas old Dr. Gruffen, of whom but few people spoke well, had made a 
fortune in Guestwick, and even still drew from the ailments of the town 
a considerable and hardly yet decreasing income. Now this was hard upon 
Dr. Crofts—unless there was existing some such well-understood arrange- 
ment as that above named. 

He had been known to the family of the Dales long previous to his 
settlement at Guestwick, and had been very intimate with them from that 
time to the present day. Of all the men, young or old, whom Mrs. Dale 
counted among her intimate friends, he was the one whom she most 
trusted and admired. And he was a man to be trusted by those 
who knew him well. He was not bright and always ready, as was 
Crosbie, nor had he all the practical worldly good sense of Bernard Dale. 
In mental power I doubt whether he was superior to John Eames;—to 
John Eames, such as he might become when the period of his hobblede- 
hoyhood should have altogether passed away. But Crofts, compared with 
the other three, as they all were at present, was a man more to be trusted 
than any of them. And there was, moreover, about him an occasional 
dash of humour, without which Mrs. Dale would hardly have regarded 
him with that thorough liking which she had for him. But it was a 
quiet humour, apt to show itself when he had but one friend with him, 
rather than in general society. Crosbie, on the other hand, would be 
much more bright among a dozen, than he could with a single com- 
panion. Bernard Dale was never bright; and as for Johnny Eames : 
but in this matter of brightness, Johnny Eames had not yet shown to the 
world what his character might be. 

It was now two years since Crofts had been called upon for medical 
advice on behalf of his friend Mrs. Dale. She had then been ill for a long 
period—some two or three months, and Dr. Crofts had been frequent in 
his visits at Allington. At that time he became very intimate with 
Mrs. Dale’s daughters, and especially so with the eldest. Young unmar- 
ried doctors ought perhaps to be excluded from houses in which there are 
young ladies. I know, at any rate, that many sage matrons hold very 
strongly to that opinion, thinking, no doubt, that doctors ought to get 
themselves married before they venture to begin working for a living. 
Mrs. Dale, perhaps, regarded her own girls as still merely children, for 
Bell, the elder, was then hardly eighteen; or perhaps she held imprudent 
and heterodox opinions on this subject; or it may be that she selfishly 
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preferred Dr. Crofts, with all the danger to her children, to Dr. Gruffen, 
with all the danger to herself. But the result was that the young doctor 
one day informed himself, as he was riding back to Guestwick, that much 
of his happiness in this world would depend on his being able to marry 
Mrs. Dale’s eldest daughter. At that time his total income amounted to 
little more than two hundred a year, and he had resolved within his own 
mind that Dr. Gruffen was esteemed as much the better doctor by the 
general public opinion of Guestwick, and that Dr. Gruffen’s sandy-haired 
assistant would even have a better chance of success in the town than 
himself, should it ever come to pass that the doctor was esteemed too old 
for personal practice. Crofts had no fortune of his own, and he was 
aware that Miss Dale had none. Then, under those circumstances, what 
was he to do? 

It is not necessary that we should inquire at any great length into 
those love passages of the doctor’s life which took place three years before 
the commencement of this narrative. He made no declaration to Bell; 
but Bell, young as she was, understood well that he would fain have 
done so, had not his courage failed him, or rather had not his prudence 
prevented him. To Mrs. Dale he did speak, not openly avowing his 
love even to her, but hinting at it, and then talking to her of his 
unsatisfied hopes and professional disappointments. “It is not that 
I complain of being poor as I am,” said he ; “or at any rate, not so poor 
that my poverty must be any source of discomfort to me; but I could 
hardly marry with such an income as I have at present.” 

“ But it will increase, will it not?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Tt may some day, when Iam becoming an old man,” he said. “ But 
of what use will it be to me then?” 

Mrs. Dale could not tell him that, as far as her voice in the matter 
went, he was welcome to woo her daughter and marry her, poor as 
he was, and doubly poor as they would both be together on such a 
pittance. He had not even mentioned Bell’s name, and had he done so 
she could only have bade him wait and hope. After that he said nothing 
further to her upon the subject. To Bell he spoke no word of overt love; 
but on an autumn day, when Mrs. Dale was already convalescent, and the 
repetition of his professional visits had become unnecessary, he got her 
to walk with him through the half-hidden shrubbery paths, and then 
told her things which he should never have told her, if he really wished 
to bind her heart to his. He repeated that story of his income, and 
explained to her that his poverty was only grievous to him in that it 
prevented him frem thinking of marriage. “I suppose it must,” said 
Bell. “I should think it wrong to ask any lady to share such an income 
as mine,” said he. Whereupon Bell had suggested to him that some 
ladies had incomes of their own, and that he might in that way get over 
the difficulty, “I should be afraid of myself in marrying a girl with 
money,” said he; “besides, that is altogether out of the question now.” 
Of course Bell did not ask him why it was out of the question, and for 
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a time they went on walking in silence. “It is a hard thing to do,” 
he then said,—not looking at her, but looking at the gravel on which 
he stood. ‘It isa hard thing to do, but I will determine to think of it 
‘no further. I believe a man may be as happy single as he may married, 
—almost.” “ Perhaps more so,” said Bell. Then the doctor left her, 
and Bell, as I have said before, made up her mind with great firmness 
that she was not in love with him. I may certainly say that there was 
nothing in the world as to which she was so certain as she was of this. 

And now, in these days, Dr. Crofts did not come over to Allington 
very often. Had any of the family in the Small House been ill, he 
would have been there of course. The squire himself employed the 
apothecary in the village, or if higher aid was needed, would send for 
Dr. Gruffen. On thie occasion of Mrs. Dale’s party Crofts was there, 
having been specially invited; but Mrs. Dale’s special invitations to her 
friends were very few, and the doctor was well aware that he must 
himself make occasion for going there if he desired to see the inmates 
of the house. But he very rarely made such occasion, perhaps feeling 
that he was more in his element at the workhouse and the hospital. 

Just at this time, however, he made one very great and unexpected 
step towards success in his profession. He was greatly surprised one 
morning by being summoned to the Manor House to attend upon Lord 
De Guest. The family at the Manor had employed Dr. Gruffen for the 
last thirty years, and Crofts, when he received the earl’s message, could 
hardly believe the words. “ The earl ain’t very bad,” said the servant, 
“but he would be glad to see you if possible a little before dinner.” 

“‘You’re sure he wants to see me ?” said Crofts. 

‘Oh, yes; I’m sure enough of that, sir.” 

“Tt wasn’t Dr. Gruffen ?” 

“No, sir; it wasn’t Dr. Gruffen. I believe his lordship’s had about 
enough of Dr. Gruffen. The doctor took to chaffing his lordship 
one day.” 

“Chaffed his lordship ;—his hands and feet, and that sort of thing?” 
suggested the doctor. 

“Hands and feet!” said the man. Lord bless you, sir, he poked 
his fun at him, just as though he was nobody. I didn’t hear, but 
Mrs. Connor says that my lord’s back was up terribly high.” And 
so Dr. Crofts got on his horse and rode up to Guestwick Manor. 

The earl was alone, Lady Julia having already gone to Courcy Castle. 
“ How d’ye do, how d’ye do!” said the earl. “I’m not very ill, but I 
want to get a little advice from you. It’s quite a trifle, but I thought 
it well to see somebody.” Whereupon Dr. Crofts of course declared that 
he was happy to wait upon his lordship. 

“T know all about you, you know,” said the earl. “ Your grand- 
mother Stoddard was a very old friend of my aunt’s. You don’t remem- 
ber Lady Jemima?” 

“ No,” said Crofts. ‘I never had that honour.” 
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“ An excellent old woman, and knew your grandmother Stoddard 
well. You see, Gruffen has been attending us for I don’t know how 
many years; but upon my word ” and then the earl stopped 
himself. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” said Crofts, with 
a slight laugh. 

“Perhaps it'll blow me some good, for Gruffen never did me any. 
The fact is this; I’m very well, you know ;-~as strong as a horse.” 

“ You look pretty well.” 

“No man could be better,—not of my age. I'm sixty, you know.” 

“ You don’t look as though you were ailing.” 

“T’m always out in the open air, and that, I take it, is the best thing 
for a man.” 

“ There’s nothing like plenty of exercise, certainly.” 

“ And I’m always taking exercise,” said the earl. ‘ There isn’t a man 
about the place works much harder than I do. And, let me tell you, sir, 
when you undertake to keep six or seven hundred acres of land in 
your own hand, you must look after it, unless you mean to lose money 


by it.” 

“T’ve always heard that your lordship is a good farmer.” 

“Well, yes ; wherever the grass may grow about my place, it doesn’t 
grow under my feet. You won’t often find me in bed at six o'clock, I 


can tell you.” 

After this Dr. Crofts ventured to ask his lordship as to what special 
physical deficiency his own aid was invoked at the present time. 

“ Ah, I was just coming to that,” said the earl. “ They tell me it’s a 
very dangerous practice to go to sleep after dinner.” 

“Tt’s not very uncommon at any rate,” said the doctor. 

“T suppose not; but Lady Julia is always at me about it. And, to 
tell the truth, I think I sleep almost too sound when I get to my arm- 
chair in the drawing-room. Sometimes my sister really can’t wake me; 
—so, at least, she says.” 

“And how’s your appetite at dinner?” 

“Oh, I'm quite right there. I never eat any luncheon, you know, 
and enjoy my dinner thoroughly. Then I drink three or four glasses of 
port wine . 

“And feel sleepy afterwards?” 

“ That’s just it,” said the earl. 

It is not perhaps necessary that we should inquire what was the exact 
nature of the doctor’s advice; but it was, at any rate, given in such a way 
that the earl said he would be glad to see him again. 

“ And look here, Doctor Crofts, I’m all alone just at present. Suppose 
you come over and dine with me to-morrow; then, if I should go to sleep, 
you know, you'll be able to let me know whether Lady Julia doesn’t 
exaggerate. Just between ourselves, I don't quite believe all she says 
about my—my snoring, you know.” 

16—5 
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Whether it was that the earl restrained his appetite when at dinner 
under the doctor’s eyes, or whether the mid-day mutton chop which had 
been ordered for him had the desired effect, or whether the doctor’s con- 
versation was more lively than that of the Lady Julia, we will not say; 
but the earl, on the evening in question, was triumphant. As he sat in 
his easy-chair after dinner he hardly winked above once or twice; and 
when he had taken the large bowl of tea, which he usually. swallowed in 
a semi-somnolent condition, he was quite lively. 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, jumping up and rubbing his eyes ; “I think I do 
feel lighter. I enjoy a snooze after dinner; I do indeed; I like it; but 
then, when one comes to go to bed, one does it in such a sneaking sort 
of way, as though one were in disgrace! And my sister, she thinks it a 
crime—literally a sin, to go to sleep in a chair. Nobody ever caught 
her napping! By-the-by, Dr. Crofts, did you know that Mr. Crosbie 
whom Bernard Dale brought down to Allington? Lady Julia and he 
are staying at the same house now.” 

‘“‘T met him once at Mrs. Dale's.” 

“ Going to marry one of the girls, isn’t he?” 

Whereupon Dr. Crofts explained that Mr. Crosbie was engaged to 
Lilian Dale. 

“ Ah, yes; a nice girl, I’m told. You know all those Dales are con- 
nexions of ours. My sister Fanny married their uncle Orlando, My 
brother-in-law doesn’t like travelling,-and so I don’t see very much of 
him ; but of course I’m interested about the family.” 

“They’re very old friends of mine,” said Crofts. 

“Yes, I daresay. There are two girls, are there not?” 

“ Yes, two.” 

“ And Miss Lily is the youngest. There’s nothing about the elder 
one getting married, is there?” 

“T’ve not heard anything of it.” 

“A very pretty girl she is, too. I remember seeing her at her 
uncle’s last year. I shouldn’t wonder if she were to marry her cousin 
Bernard. He is to have the property, you know; and he’s my nephew.” 

“I’m not quite sure that it’s a good thing for ccusins to marry,” said 
Crofts. 

“They do, you know, very often; and it suits some family arrange- 
ments. I suppose Dale must provide for them, and that would take one 
off his hands without any trouble.” 

Dr. Crofts didn’t exactly see the matter in this light, but he was not 
anxious to argue it very closely with the earl. “The younger one,” he 
said, “ has provided for herself.” 

“What; by getting a husband? But I suppose Dale must give her 
something. They’re not married yet, you know, and, from what I 
hear, that fellow may prove a slippery customer. He’ll not marry her 
unless old Dale gives her something. You'll see if he does. I’m told 
that he has got another string to his bow at Courcy Castle.” 
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Soon after this, Crofts took his horse and rode home, having promised 
the earl that he would dine with him again before long. 

“Tt’ll be a great convenience to me if you’d come about that time,” 
said the earl, “and as you're a bachelor perhaps you won’t mind it. 
You'll come on Thursday at seven, will you? Take care of yourself. 
It’s as dark as pitch. John, go and open the first gates for Dr. Crofts,” 
And then the earl took himself off to bed. 

Crofts, as he rode home, could not keep his mind from thinking of 
the two girls at Allington. “ He'll not marry her unless old Dale gives 
her something.” Had it come to that with the world, that a man must 
be bribed into keeping his engagement with a lady? Was there no 
romance left among mankind,—no feeling of chivalry? ‘“ He’s got another 
string to his bow at Courcy Castle,” said the earl; and his lordship 
seemed to be in no degree shocked as he said it. It was in this tone that 
men spoke of women now-a-days, and yet he himself had felt such awe of 
the girl he loved, and such a fear lest he might injure her in her worldly 
position, that he had not dared to tell her that he loved her, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


JouN EAMES ENCOUNTERS TWO ADVENTURES AND DISPLAYS GREAT 
COURAGE IN BOTH. 


Lu thought that her lover’s letter was all that it should be. She was 
not quite aware what might be the course of post between Courcy and 
Allington, and had not, therefore, felt very grievously disappointed when 
the letter did not come on the very first day. She had, however, in the 
course of the morning walked down to the post-office, in order that she 
might be sure that it was not remaining there. 

“Why, miss, they be all delivered; you know that,” said Mrs. Crump, 
the post-mistress. 

“ But one might be left behind, I thought.” 

“ John Postman went up to the house this very day, with a newspaper 
for your mamma. I can’t make letters for people if folks don’t write 
them.” 

“But they are left behind sometimes, Mrs. Crump. He wouldn't 
come up with one letter if he’d got nothing else for anybody in the 
street.” 

“Tndeed but he would then. I wouldn't let him leave a letter here 
no how, nor yet a paper. It’s no good you're coming down here for letters, 
Miss Lily. If he don’t write to you, I can’t make him do it.” And so 
poor Lily went home discomforted. 

But the letter came on the next morning, and all was right. According 
to her judgment it lacked nothing, either in fulness or in affection. When 
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he told her how he had planned his early departure in order that he 
might avoid the pain of parting with her on the last moment, she smiled 
and pressed the paper, and rejoiced inwardly that she had got the better 
of him as to that maneuvre. And then she kissed the words which told 
her that he had been glad to have her with him at the last moment. 
When he declared that he had been happier at Allington than he was at 
Courcy, she believed him thoroughly, and rejoiced that it should be so. 
And when he accused himself of being worldly, she excused him, 
persuading herself that he was nearly perfect in this respect as in others, 
Of course a man living in London, and having to earn his bread out in 
the world, must be more worldly than a country girl; but the fact of his 
being able to love such a girl, to choose such a one for his wife,—was not 
that alone sufficient proof that the world had not enslaved him? “ My 
heart is on the Allington lawns,” he said; and then, as she read the 
words, she kissed the paper again. 

In her eyes, and to her ears, and to her heart, the letter was a 
beautiful letter. I believe there is no bliss greater than that which a 
thorough love-letter gives to a girl who knows that in receiving it she 
commits no fault,—who can open it before her father and mother with 
nothing more than the slight blush which the consciousness of her 
position gives her. And of all love-letters the first must be the sweetest ! 
What a value there is in every word! How each expression is scanned 
and turned to the best account! With what importance are all those 
little phrases invested, which too soon become mere phrases, used as a 
matter of course. Crosbie had finished his letter by bidding God bless 
her; “and you too,” said Lily, pressing the letter to her bosom. 

“ Does he say anything particular?” asked Mrs. Dale. 

“ Yes, mamma; it’s all very particular.” 

“ But there’s nothing for the public ear.” 

“ He sends his love to you and Bell.” 

“‘ We are very much obliged to him.” 

“So you ought to be. And he says that he went to church going 
through Barchester, and that the clergyman was the grandfather of that 
Lady Dumbello. When he got to Courcy Castle Lady Dumbello was 
there.” 

“‘ What a singular coincidence ! ” said Mrs. Dale. 

“‘T won't tell you a word more about his letter,” said Lily. So she 
folded it up, and put it in her pocket. But as soon as she found herself 
alone in her own room, she had it out again, and read it over some half- 
a-dozen times. 

That was the occupation of her morning ;—that, and the manufacture 
of some very intricate piece of work which was intended for the adorn- 
ment of Mr. Crosbie’s person. Her hands, however, were very full of 
work ;—or, rather, she intended that they should be full. She would take 
with her to her new home, when she was married, all manner of house- 
hold gear, the produce of her own industry and economy. She had 
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declared that she wanted to do something for her future husband, and 
she would begin that something at once. And in this matter she did 
not belie her promises to herself, or allow her good intentions to 
evaporate unaccomplished. She soon surrounded herself with harder 
tasks than those embroidered slippers with which she indulged herself 
immediately after his departure. And Mrs. Dale and Bell,—though in 
their gentle way they laughed at her,—nevertheless they worked with 
her, sitting sternly to their long tasks, in order that Crosbie’s house 
might not be empty when their darling should go to take her place there 
as his wife. 

But it was absolutely necessary that the letter should be answered. 
It would in her eyes have been a great sin to have let that day’s post go 
without carrying a letter from her to Courey Castle,—a sin of which she 
felt no temptation to be guilty. It was an exquisite pleasure to her to 
seat herself at her little table, with her neat desk and small appurtenances 
for epistle-craft, and to feel that she had a letter to write in which she had 
truly much to say. Hitherto her correspondence had been uninteresting 
and almost weak in its nature. From her mother and sister she had 
hardly yet been parted; and though she had other friends, she had seldom 
found herself with very much to tell them by post. What could she 
communicate to Mary Eames at Guestwick, which should be in itself 
exciting as she wrote it. When she wrote to John Eames, and told 
“Dear John” that mamma hoped to have the pleasure of seeing him to 
tea at such an hour, the work of writing was of little moment to her, 
though the note when written became one of the choicest treasures of him 
to whom it was addressed. 

But now the matter was very different. When she saw the words 
“ Dearest Adolphus ” on the paper before her, she was startled with their 
significance. ‘And four months ago I had never even heard of him,” 
she said to herself, almost with awe. And now he was more to her, and 
nearer to her, than even was her sister or her mother! She recollected 
how she had laughed at him behind his back, and called him a swell on 
the first day of his coming to the Small House, and how, also, she had 
striven, in her innocent way, to look her best when called upon to go out 
and walk with the stranger from London. He was no longer a stranger 
now, but her own dearest friend. 

She had put down her pen that she might think of all this—by no 
means for the first time—and then resumed it with a sudden start 
as though fearing that the postman might be in the village before 
her letter was finished. ‘ Dearest. Adolphus,—I need not tell you how 
delighted I was when your letter was brought to me this morning.” 
But I will not repeat the whole of her letter here. She had no incident 
to relate, none even so interesting as that of Mr. Crosbie’s encounter with 
Mr. Harding at Barchester. She had met no Lady Dumbello, and had no 
counterpart to Lady Alexandrina, of whom, as a friend, she could say a 
word in praise. John Eames’s name she did not mention, knowing that 
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John Eames was not a favourite with Mr. Crosbie ; nor had she anything 
to say of John Eames, that had not been already said. He had, indeed, 
promised to come over to Allington; but this visit had not been made 
when Lily wrote her first letter to Crosbie. It was a sweet, good, honest 
love-letter, full of assurances of unalterable affection and unlimited con- 
fidence, indulging in a little quiet fun as to the grandees of Courcy 
Castle, and ending with a promise that she would be happy and con- 
tented if she might receive his letters constantly, and live with the hope 
of seeing him at Christmas. 

“Tam in time, Mrs. Crump, am I not?” she said, as she walked into 
the post-office.” 

“ Of course you be,—for the next half-hour. T’ postman,—he bain’t 
stirred from t’ ale’us yet. Just put it into t’ box, wull ye?” 

“‘ But you won't leave it there?” 

“Leave it there! Did you ever hear the like of that? If you're 
afeared to put it in, you can take it away; that’s all about it, Miss 
Lily.” And then Mrs. Crump turned away to her avocations at the 
washing-tub. Mrs. Crump had a bad temper, but perhaps she had some 
excuse. A separate call was made upon her time with reference to 
almost every letter brought to her office, and for all this, as she often told 
her friends in profound disgust, she received as salary no more than 
“tuppence farden a day. It don’t find me in shoe-leather; no more it 
don’t.” As Mrs, Crump was never seen out of her own house, unless it 
was in church once a month, this latter assertion about her shoe-leather, 
could hardly have been true. 

Lily had received another letter, and had answered it before Eames 
made his promised visit to Allington. He, as will be remembered, had 
also had_a correspondence. Ile had answered Miss Roper’s letter, and 
had since that been living in fear of two things; in a lesser fear of some 
terrible rejoinder from Amelia, and in a greater fear of a more terrible 
visit from his lady-love, Were she to swoop down in very truth upon 
his Guestwick home, and declare herself to his mother and sister a 
his affianced bride, what mode of escape would then be left for him 
But this she had not yet done, nor had she even answered his cruet 
missive, 

‘* What an ass I am to be afraid of her!” he said to himself as he 
walked along under the elms of Guestwick manor, which overspread the 
road to Allington. When he first went over to Allington after his return 
home, he had mounted himself on horseback, and had gone forth brilliant 
with spurs, and trusting somewhat to the glories of his dress and gloves. 
But he had then known nothing of Lily’s engagement. Now he was con- 
tented to walk; and as he had taken up his slouched hat and stick in the 
passage of his mother’s house, he had been very indifferent as to hi 
appearance. He walked quickly along the road; taking for the first three 
miles the shade of the Guestwick elms, and keeping his feet on the broad 
greensward which skirts the outside of the earl’s palings. ‘ What an 
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ass I am to be afraid of her!” And as he swung his big stick in his 
hand, striking a tree here and there, and knocking the stones from his path, 
he began to question himself in earnest, and to be ashamed of his position 
in the world. ‘Nothing on earth shall make me marry her,” he said; 
“not if they bring a dozen actions against me. She knows as well as I 
do, that I have never intended to marry her. It’s a cheat from beginning 
to end. If she comes down here, I'll tell her so before my mother.” 
But as the vision of her sudden arrival came before his eyes, he acknow- 
ledged to himself that he still held her in great fear. He had told her 
that he loved her. Hehad written as much as that. If taxed with so 
much, he must confess his sin. 

Then, by degrees, his mind turned away from Amelia Roper to Lily 
Dale, not giving him a prospect much more replete with enjoyment than 
that other one. He had said that he would call at Allington before he 
returned to town, and he was now redeeming his promise. But he did 
not know why he should go there. He felt that he should sit silent and 
abashed in Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room, confessing by his demeanour that 
secret which it behoved him now to hide from every one. He could not 
talk easily before Lily, nor could he speak to her of the only subject 
which would occupy his thoughts when in her presence. If indeed, he 
might find her alone 3ut, perhaps that might be worse for him than 
any other condition. 

When he was shown into the drawing-room there was nobody there. 
“They were here a minute ago, all three,” said the servant girl, “If 
you'll walk down the garden, Mr. John, you'll be sure to find some 
of ’em.” So John Eames, with a little hesitation, walked down the 
garden. 

First of all he went the whole way round the walks, meeting nobody. 
Then he crossed the lawn, returning again to the farther end ; and there, 
emerging from the little path which led from the Great House, he encoun- 
tered Lily alone. ‘Oh, John,” she said, “how d’ye do? Im afraid you 
did not find anybody in the house. Mamma and Bell are with Hopkins, 
away in the large kitchen-garden.” 

“T’ve just come over,” said Eames, ‘‘ because I promised. I said I'd 
come before I went back to London.” 

“ And they'll be very glad to see you, and soam I. Shall we go after 
them into the other grounds? But perhaps you walked over and are 
tired.” 

“T did walk,” said Eames; “ not that I am very tired.” But in truth 
he did not wish to go after Mrs. Dale, though he was altogether at a loss 
as to what he would say to Lily while remaining with her. He had fancied 
that he would like to have some opportunity of speaking to her alone 
before he went away ;—of making some special use of the last interview 
which he should have with her before she became a married woman. But 
now the opportunity was there, and he hardly dared to avail himself 
of it. 
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“You'll stay and dine with us,” said Lily. 

“ No, I'll not do that, for I especially told my mother that I would be 
back.” 

“T’m sure it was very good of you to walk so far to see us. If you 
really are not tired, I think we will go to mamma, as she would be very 
sorry to miss you.” 

This she said remembering at the moment what had been Crosbie’s 
injunctions to her about John Eames. But John had resolved that 
he would say those words which he had come to speak, and that, as Lily 
was there with him, he would avail himself of the chance which fortune 
had given him. 

“T don’t think I'll go into the squire’s garden,” he said. 

“Uncle Christopher is not there. He is about the farm some- 
where.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Lily, I think I’ll stay here. I suppose they'll be 
back soon. Of course I should like to see them before I go away to 
London. But, Lily, I came over now chiefly to see you. It was you who 
asked me to promise.” 

Had Crosbie been right in those remarks of his? Had she been 
imprudent in her little endeavour to be cordially kind to her old friend ? 
“Shall we go into the drawing-room?” she said, feeling that she would be 
in some degree safer there than out among the shrubs and paths of the 
garden. And I think she was right in this. A man will talk of love out 
among the lilacs and roses; who would be stricken dumb by the demure 
propriety of the four walls of a drawing-room. John Eames also had 
some feeling of this kind, for he determined to remain out in the garden, 
if he could so manage it. 

“T don’t want to go in unless you wish it,” he said. ‘“ Indced, I'd 
rather stay here. So, Lily, you’re going to be married?” And thus he 
rushed at once into the middle of his discourse. 

“ Yes,” said she, “I believe I am.” 

“T have not told you yet that I congratulated you.” 

“T have known very well that you did so in your heart. I have always 
been sure that you wished me well.” 

“Indeed I have. And if congratulating a person is hoping that she 
may always be happy, I do congratulate you. But, Lily ” And then 
he paused, abashed by the beauty, purity, and woman’s grace which had 
forced him to love her. ; 

“T think I understand all that you would say. I do not want ordinary 
words to tell me that I am to count you among my best friends.” 

“No, Lily ; you don’t understand all that I would say. You have 
never known how often and how much I have thought of you; how dearly 
I have loved you.” 

“ John, you must not talk of that now.” 

“T cannot go without telling you. When I came over here, and 
Mrs. Dale told me that you were to be married to that man 3 
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“You must not speak of Mr. Crosbie in that way,” she said, turning 
upon him almost fiercely. 

“JT did not mean to say anything disrespectful of him to you. I 
should hate myself if I were to do so. Of course you like him better than 
anybody else?” 

“T love him better than all the world besides.” 

“ And so do I love you better than all the world besides.” And as he 
spoke he got up from his seat and stood before her. “ I know how poor 
I am, and unworthy of you; and only that you are engaged to him, I 
don’t suppose that I should now tell you. Of course you couldn’t accept 
such a oneasme. But I have loved you ever since you remember ; and 
now that you are going to be his wife, I cannot but tell you that it is so. 
You will go and live in London; but as to my seeing you there, it will be 
impossible. I could not go into that man’s house.” 

“ Oh, John.” 

“No, never; not if you became his wife. I have loved you as well as 
he does. When Mrs. Dale told me of it, I thought I should have fallen. 
I went away without seeing you because I was unable to speak to you. I 
made a fool of myself, and have been a fool all along. Iam foolish now 
to tell you this, but I cannot help it.” 

“ You will forget it all when you meet some girl that you can really 
love.” 

“ And have I not really loved you? Well, never mind. I have said 
what I came to say, and I will now go. If it ever happens that we are 
down in the country together, perhaps I may see you again; but never in 
London, Good-by, Lily.” And he put out his hand to her. 

“ And won't you stay for mamma?” she said. 

“No. Give her my love, and to Bell. They understand all about it. 
They will know why I have gone. If ever you should want anybody to 
do anything for you, remember that I will do it, whatever it is.” And 
as he paced away from her across the lawn, the special deed in her favour 
to which his mind was turned,—that one thing which he most longed to do 
on her behalf,—was an act of corporal chastisement upon Crosbie. If 
Crosbie would but ill-treat her,—ill-treat her with some antinuptial 
barbarity,—and if only he could be called in to avenge her wrongs! And 
as he made his way back along the road towards Guestwick, he built up 
within his own bosom a castle in the air, for her part in which Lily Dale 
would by no means have thanked him. 

Lily when she was left alone burst into tears. She had certainly 
said very little to encourage her forlorn suitor, and had so borne herself 
during the interview that even Crosbie could hardly have been dissatisfied ; 
but now that Eames was gone her heart became very tender towards 
him. She felt that she did love him also;—not at all as she loved 
Crosbie, but still with a love that was tender, soft, and true. If Crosbie 
could have known all her thoughts at that moment, I doubt whether he 
would have liked them. She burst into tears, and then hurried away 
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into some nook where she could not be seen by her mother and Bell 
on their return. 

Eames went on his way, walking very quietly, swinging his stick 
and kicking through the dust, with his heart full of the scene which 
had just passed. He was angry with himself, thinking that he had 
played his part badly, accusing himself in that he had been rough 
to her, and selfish in the expression of his love; and he was angry 
with her because she had declared to him that she loved Crosbie better 
than all the world besides. He knew that of course she must do so;— 
that at any rate it was to be expected that such was the case. Yet, he 
thought, she might have refrained from saying so to him. ‘She chooses 
to scorn me now,” he said to himself; “but the time may come when 
she will wish that she had scorned him,” ‘That Crosbie was wicked, 
bad, and selfish, he believed most fully. He felt sure that the man would 
ill-use her and make her wretched. He had some slight doubt whether 
he would marry her, and from this doubt he endeavoured to draw a 
scrap of comfort. If Crosbie would desert her, and if to him might be 
accorded the privilege of beating the man to death with his fists because 
of this desertion, then the world would not be quite blank for him. In 
all this he was no doubt very cruel to Lily ;—but then had not Lily 
been very cruel to him? 

He was still thinking of these things when he came to the first of 
the Guestwick pastures. ‘The boundary of the earl’s property was very 
plainly marked, for with it commenced also the shady elms along the 
roadside, and the broad green margin of turf, grateful equally to those 
who walked and to those who rode. Eames had got himself on to the 
grass, but in the fulness of his thoughts, was unconscious of the change 
in his path, when he was startled by a voice in the next field and the 
Joud bellowing of a bull. Lord De Guest’s choice cattle he knew were 
there, and there was one special bull which was esteemed by his lordship 
as of great value, and regarded as a high favourite. The people about 
the place declared that the beast was vicious, but Lord De Guest had 
often been heard to boast that it was never vicious with him. “ The 
boys tease him, and the men are almost worse than the boys,” said the 
earl; “but he'll never hurt any one that has not hurt him.” Guided by 
faith in his own teaching the earl had taught himself to look upon his 
bull as a large, horned, innocent lamb of the flock. 

As Eames paused on the road, he fancied that he recognized the 
earl’s voice, and it was the voice of one in distress. Then the bull’s roar 
sounded very plain in his ear, and almost close ;—upon hearing which he 
rushed on to the gate, and, without much thinking what he was doing, 
vaulted over it, and advanced a few steps into the field. 

“ Halloo !” shouted the earl. “There’s a man. Come on.” And then 
his continued shoutings hardly formed themselves into intelligible words ; 
but Eames plainly understood that he was invoking assistance under great 
pressure and stress of cireumstances. The bull was making short runs at 
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his owner, as though determined in each run to have a toss at his lord- 
ship; and at each run the earl would retreat quickly for a few paces, but 
he retreated always facing his enemy, and as the animal got near to him, 
would make digs at his face with the long spud which he carried in 
hie hand. But in thus making good his retreat he had been unable 
to keep in a direct line to the gate, and there seemed to be great danger 
lest the bull should succeed in pressing him up against the hedge. “ Come 
on !” shouted the earl, who was fighting his battle manfully, but was by no 
means anxious to carry off all the laurels of the victory himself. “Come 
on, Tsay!” Then he stopped in his path, shouted into the bull’s face, 
brandished his spud, and threw about his arms, thinking that he might 
best dismay the beast by the display of these warlike gestures, 

Johnny Eames ran on gallantly to the peer’s assistance, as he would 
have run to that of any peasant in the land. He was one to whom I 
should be perhaps wrong to attribute at this period of his life the gift of 
yery high courage. He feared many things which no man should fear ; 
but he did not fear personal mishap or injury to his own skin and bones. 
When Cradell escaped out of the house in Burton Crescent, making his 
way through the passage into the outer air, he did so because he feared 
that Lupex would beat him or kick him, or otherwise ill-use him. John 
Eames would also have desired to escape under similar circumstances; 
but he would have so desired because he could not endure to be looked 
upon in his difficulties by the people of the house, and because his 
imagination would have painted the horrors of a policeman dragging him 
off with a black eye and a torn coat. There was no one to see him 
now, and no policeman to take offence. Therefore he rushed to the 
earl’s assistance, brandishing his stick, and roaring in emulation of the 
bull. 

When the animal saw with what unfairness he was treated, and that 
the number of his foes was doubled, while no assistance had lent itself on 
his side, he stood for awhile, disgusted by the injustice of humanity. He 
stopped, and throwing his head up to the heavens, bellowed out his 
complaint. “ Don’t come close!” said the earl, who was almost out of 
breath, “ Keep a little apart. Ugh! ugh! whoop, whoop!” And he 
threw up his arms manfully, jobbing about with his spud, ever and anon 
rubbing the perspiration from off his eyebrows with the back of his hand. 

As the bull stood pausing, meditating whether under such circum- 
stances flight would not be preferable to gratified passion, Eames made 
a rush in at him, attempting to hit him on the head. The earl, seeing 
this, advanced a step also, and got his spud almost up to the animal’s eye. 
But these indignities the beast could not stand. He made a charge, 
bending his head first towards John Eames, and then, with that weak 
vacillation which is as disgraceful in a bull as in a general, he changed 


his purpose, and turned his horns upon his other enemy. The consequence 
was that his steps carried him in between the two, and that the earl and 
Eames found themselves for a while behind his tail. 
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‘‘ Now for the gate,” said the earl. 

“ Slowly does it; slowly does it; don’t run!” said Johnny, assuming, 
in the heat of the moment, a tone of counsel which would have been very 
foreign to him under other circumstances. 

The earl was not a whit offended. “ All right,” said he, taking with 
a backward motion the direction of the gate. Then as the bull again 
faced towards him, he jumped from the ground, labouring painfully with 
arms and legs, and ever keeping his spud well advanced against the foe. 
Eames holding his position a little apart from his friend, stooped low and 
beat the ground with his stick, and as though defying the creature. The 
bull felt himself defied, stood still and roared, and then made another vacil- 
lating attack. 

“‘ Hold on till we reach the gate,” said Eames. 

“Ugh! ugh! Whoop! whovp!” shouted the earl. And so gradually 
they made good their ground. 

“ Now get over,” said Eames, when they had both reached the corner 
of the field in which the gate stood. 

“ And what'll you do?” said the earl. 

“T’'ll go at the hedge to the right.” And Johnny as he spoke dashed 
his stick about, so as to monopolize, for a moment, the attention of the 

- brute. The earl made a spring at the gate, and got well on to the upper 

rung. The bull seeing that his prey was going, made a final rush upon 
the earl and struck the timber furiously with his head, knocking his 
lordship down on the other side. Lord De Guest was already over, but 
not off the rail; and thus, though he fell, he fell in safety on the sward 
beyond the gate. He fell in safety, but utterly exhausted. Eames, as 
he had purposed, made a leap almost sideways at a thick hedge which 
divided the field from one of the Guestwick copses. There was a fairly 
broad ditch, and on the other side a quickset hedge, which had, however, 
been weakened and injured by trespassers at this corner, close to the 
gate. Eames was young and active and jumped well. He jumped so 
well that he carried his body full into the middle of the quickset, and 
then scrambled through to the other side, not without much injury to 
his clothes, and some damage also to his hands and face. 

The beast, recovering from his shock against the wooden bars, looked 
wistfully at his last retreating enemy, as he still struggled amidst the 
bushes. He looked at the ditch and at the broken hedge, but he did not 
understand how weak were the impediments in his way. He had knocked 
his head against the stout timber, which was strong enough to oppose him, 
but was dismayed by the brambles which he might have trodden under 
foot without an effort. How many of us are like the bull, turning away 
conquered by opposition which should be as nothing to us, and breaking 
our feet, and worse still, our hearts, against rocks of adamant. The bull 
at last made up his mind that he did not dare to face the hedge; so he 
gave one final roar, and then turning himself round, walked placidly back 
amidst the herd. 


? 
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Johnny made his way on to the road by a stile that led out of the 
copse, and was soon standing over the earl, while the blood ran down his 
cheeks from the scratches. One of the legs of his trowsers had been 
caught by a stake, and was torn from the hip downward, and his hat was 
left in the field, the only trophy for the bull. “I hope you're not hurt, 
my lord,” he said. 

“ Oh, dear, no; but I’m terribly out of breath. Why, you're bleeding 
all over. He didn’t get at you, did he?” 

“Tt’s only the thorns in the hedge,” said Johnny, passing his hand 
over his face. “ But I’ve ]-st my hat.” 

“ There are plenty mor + hats,” said the earl. 

“JT think Pll have a try for it,” said Johnny, with whom the means of 
getting hats had not been so plentiful as with the earl. ‘“ He looks quict 
now.” And he moved towards the gate. 

But Lord De Guest jumped upon his feet, and seized the young man 
by the collar of his coat. “Go after your hat!” said he. “ You must 
be a fool to think of it. If you're afraid of catching cold, you shall have 


mine.” 

“T’m not the least afraid of catching cold,” said Johnny. “Is he often 
like that, my lord?” And he made a motion with his head towards the 
bull. 

“The gentlest creature alive; he’s like a lamb generally,—just like a 


lamb. Perhaps he saw my red pocket-handkerchief.” And Lord De 
Guest showed his friend that he carried such an article. ‘ But where 
should I have been if you hadn’t come up?” 

“You'd have got to the gate, my lord.” 

“Yes; with my feet foremost, and four men carrying me. I’m very 
thirsty. You don’t happen to carry a flask, do you?” 

“No, my lord, I don’t.” 

“ Then we'll make the best of our way home, and have a glass of wine 
there.” And on this occasion his lordship intended that his offer should 
be accepted. 
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Che Horty Royal Families, and theiy Sutermanriages, 
et Se ene 


Now, when all the world is talking of the grand wedding soon to take 
place at Windsor, we are forcibly reminded of some of the peculiarities 
which distinguish royal families and royal al mces in Europe. One of 
them is very remarkable indeed. These roya! families form among them- 
selves a clique, party, circle, corps, coterie, baad, fraternity, association, 
class (call it what we may), apart from all the other families in Europe, 
and attracted one to another by the single attribute of “ royal blood.” 
Actual kingship is not necessary ; if the proper element of sovereign power 
be present, a much lower title will suffice. Some of these families may 
be Roman Catholic, and some Greek Catholic; some Protestant, with a 
Lutheran tinge, and some leaning rather towards Calvinism ; some 
despotic, and some constitutional or parliamentary; some ruling over vast 
territories, and others over domains less populous than Marylebone or 
St. Pancras parishes; some giving to or claiming for their chief the title 
of Emperor or King, while others are obliged to content themselves with 
the humbler designation of Prince or Duke—“ Arch” or “ Grand,” as 
the case may be; some tracing their pedigree back six or eight hundred 
years, while others dare scarcely speak of their grandsire, lest they should 
touch too closely upon the plebeian. Whatever may be their differences 
in these several particulars, there is a striking equality among them all in 
their personal (as distinguished from political) relations towards each 
other. Etiquette is a great thing among such families ; they may do and 
say much towards each other, which they dare not do or say to the classes 
below them, without “ losing caste.” 

Another peculiarity connected with these privileged families is the 
proneness to give a multitude of Christian and other names to the same 
individual; as if the royal blood had, by virtue of its royalty, a right to 
as much as possible of every good thing—including names. There scems, 
too, to be a love for particular names in particular families, no doubt to 
give emphasis to the theory of hereditary succession. The Austrian 
royal house, for instance, shows a great predilection for the name of 
Joseph. The present emperor has three Christian names, of which 
one is Joseph ; his three brothers have each Joseph as one of their 
names, and so had his father, his uncle, and two of his great-uncles. 
The Prussian Court has manifested an equal love for Frederick. The 
present king is a Frederick, as was his brother the late king, and all 
the kings which Prussia has yet had; and-so are the king’s two brothers 
now living, and his son (husband of our Princess Royal), and cousins 
and nephews too numerous to mention. Of course it is necessary, to pre- 
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vent mistakes in identity, to give several additional names to each royal 
or princely individual, and so distinguish one Joseph or Frederick from 
another. If the present Emperor of the Frenclr can succeed in putting 
down effectually the claims of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Republicans, 
Napoleon will assuredly be perpetuated as a name in that country. 
There is one little place in Germany, called Reuss, which has had a Henry 
for its sovereign during a period of eight hundred years. Small as it is, Reuss 
appears to be too big to be governed by one sovereign, according to German 
politics; and so we hear of Reuss-Schleiz, Reuss-Késtritz, and Reuss-Greiz— 
all of which combined, we can in full soberness assure the reader, are con- 
siderably smaller than our one county of Herts. For a generation or two 
the Henrys of this petty place were distinguished one from another by 
some personal peculiarity—as Henry the Rich, Henry the Fat, Henry the 
Short, Henry the Red, &c.; but as titles naturally become in time ex- 
hausted by this process, the old resource of numerals was appealed to ; 
and thus we have come down to Henry the Sixty-seventh of Reuss- 
Schleiz, Henry the Sixty-ninth of Reuss-Késtritz, &c.; while their sons 
and nephews (all of whom are Henrys likewise) utterly bewilder one, by 
their multiplicity. 

In the choice of names, our own royal family is modest. The nine 
sons and daughters of Queen Victoria, though possessed of names quite 
many enough to be known by—thirty in all, or rather more than three 
each on an average—are far below the level of their German cousins in 
this matter. Some of the petty princes abroad, whose territories Deer- 
foot could run across in an hour or two, bear so many Christian names 
that one marvels how they contrive to support so great a weight. Let us 
look at that grand magazine and authority for all such things, the 
Almanach de Gotha; we shall find there, among others, His Serenity 
Prince Charles Antoine Joachim Zephyrin Frederick Mainrad of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, who is also Burgrave and Count and Seigneur of 
Nuremberg, Veringen, Haigerloch, and Wéhrstein. Portugal eclipses all 
other countries in the number of names given to the royal princes and 
princesses, Those two thin, gentle, but rather heavy-looking Portuguese 
youths who came over to this country a few years ago, to visit the 
Queen and to have a peep at our institutions, were the king and the 
Duke of Oporto. The former is now dead, and the duke has succeeded 
him on the throne. They were two among seven brothers and sisters, 
children of the late Queen Donna Maria de Gloria, and the whole had 
together no less than a hundred and fifteen names—about sixteen each 
on an average ! 

Suppose that the present King of Portugal, at four or five years old, 
had been a “naughty boy "—would or would not the chief lady of the 
nursery have reproved him with, “O Don Louis-Philip-Maria-Fernando- 
Pedro d’ Alcantara - Antonio - Miguél - Raphaél- Gabriél- Gonzaga - Xavier- 
Francisco d’Assisi-John-Jules-Augusto-Volsondo de Braganza- Bourbon, 
if you do that again, you shall be whipped and put into the corner?” 
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These are really the names which the boy then bore, and which he now 
bears as king. Or suppose that the eldest of the sisters, ten years old 
when her mother died, in 1853, had about that time got into trouble 
about her lessons, would any professor or teacher have dared to censure 
a little lady who bore so many magnificent names as Donna Maria- 
Anna - Fernanda - Leopoldina-Michaéle -Gabriéla -Carlotta - Antonia -Julia- 
Victoria- Praxedes- Francesca d’Assisi-Gonzaga de Braganza-Bourbon? 
Surely such a royal child might do wrong if she liked—else what the use 
of so many names? Portugal, as we have said, takes the lead generally 
in this multiplicity of names; but in one instance Spain eclipses her. 
Queen Isabella’s sister, the Duchess of Montpensier, has a daughter to 
whom no less than twenty-one names have been given. 

By far the most important characteristic of European royal families, 
however, in their relations one to another, is the custom of intermarriage. 
Princes and princesses must only marry with each other. The public 
attention which is attracted towards any deviation from this rule only 
tends to illustrate more strongly the rule itself. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the present King of Denmark, a sovereign marries a lady who, so far 
from being royal, was very humbly born; or, as in the case of the Prince 
Adalbert of Prussia, a king’s nephew takes a dancer from the stage, and 
marries her forthwith; but setting aside such exceptional cases, the rule 
is for royalty to marry royalty. This rigour of etiquette gives rise in 
some countries to the frequent marriage of cousins with cousins, and even 
of uncles with nieces—unions which are productive of more bad effects 
than good. The Spectator, in a recent curious article on this subject, 
said: “ Royalty has realized already the cherished dream of poets—of the 
alliance of nations, and the brotherhood of mankind. The sovereigns of 
the civilized world have ceased to belong to any particular nation, race, 
or tribe. They are all brothers and sisters; they address each other, 
‘Monsieur mon frére,’ regardless of rank and dignity; and they acknow- 
ledge all within the sacred circle to be ebenbdirtig, or equal by right of 
birth. That they should exclusively marry within their own family 
circle; acknowledge no other matrimonial alliances than these to be legi- 
timate; and stigmatize the rest, however lawful according to the law of 
the land, as ‘morganatic ’—is but the natural consequence of the system 
of caste so produced. From the philanthropic and philosophic point of 
view, this system appears very unlovely, barbaric, and, as some would say, 
devoid of ‘ progress ;’ practically, however, it has undeniably great advan- 
tages.” We need not endeavour to trace out these advantages. One of 
them probably is, a lessening of the chance that ambitious subjects will 
plot against each other in attempts to wed the royal princes and princesses. 
Among the evils of the system is this, that the politics of one country 
become often injuriously mixed up with those of the Court with which the 
matrimonial alliance is made. Another is, that where all marriages are 
made for royal or political reasons, real affection has generally little to 
do with the matter; and hence royal husbands (on the Continent if not 
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in England) divorce their wives more frequently than men in any other 
grade of society. Leaving to the reader, however, to settle as well as 
he can the relative advantages and disadvantages of the system of 
royal intermarriages, the system itself is as we have already described it. 
If a royal prince marries a lady who is not a princess, the royal circle 
says, “ Oh, fie!” and is very cold towards her, if not towards him. A 
milliner of Copenhagen became the present King of Denmark’s favourite, 
then Countess Danner, and then—after he had_ successively divorced two 
wives of royal blood—his wife; she is said to be very powerful in her 
influence over the king, but nevertheless she would receive rather cold 
courtesy from the veritable empresses and queens and princesses of Europe. 
Decidedly the King of Denmark has managed his domestic affairs in a 
queer way ; and we are rather glad that the Princess Alexandra, in whom 
we now take so much interest, is only distantly related to him. When 
Prince Adalbert of Prussia married Mademoiselle Theresa Ellsler (sister of 
the Fanny Ellsler of opera celebrity); when the Empress Maria Louisa, 
after the death of her illustrious husband, Napoleon Bonaparte, married a 
captain in the Austrian service; when the Archduke John of Austria 
married the daughter of a rural postmaster; when the Archduke William 
married a Vicnna actress; when Prince Charles of Bavaria married 
Mademoiselle Bolley, a refugee’s daughter; when the Queen Dowager 
Christina of Spain married the handsome guardsman Muiioz, and caused 
him to be raised to the rank of Duke of Rianzares; when the Princess 
Maria of Wiirtemberg married the son of that very captain who had 
espoused the ex-Empress Maria Louisa ;—in all these cases, although the 
rank and the personal qualities of the non-royal personages differ widely, 
the real kings and queens almost always contrive to- let the parvenu feel 
that the offence to royalty is too great to be actually forgiven. Such 
unions are kindly tolerated, no doubt; but because a prince stoops to 
lift a peasant girl into a position of equality with himself, it does not at 
all follow, say his peers, that she should at once become one of them. She 
is not, and can never be, of royal blood. 

We suppose there is no particular virtue in the number 39, but there 
seems to be just this number of royal families in Europe permitted to 
intermarry one with another. The Spectator puts the number down at forty; 
but this requires us to include one or other of two potentates, who would 
trouble us a good deal in matrimonial matters—the Sultan and the Pope. 
The Sultan, besides being a Mohammedan, has so many wives that Euro- 
pean notions on this matter are thrown into utter bewilderment; while the 
Pope, being, by virtue of his priestly obligations, a bachelor, and his triple 
crown not being hereditary, cannot form what would be deemed royal 
alliances with other countries. It is no little remarkable that of the remain- 
ing thirty-nine, as many as thirty-four are German, either by birth or by 
origin. It is from Germany that bachelor princes and maiden princesses 
obtain their conjugal partners. The pettiness of the sovereign state is no 
bar to these unions, as we have already said; provided the blood be royal, 
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it is of no importance how little there is of it. Unless this principle be duly 
estimated, it will appear amazing to what an extent the royalties of Germany 
have been snapped up in marriage. If we take Bavaria as an example, 
we shall find that the late Maximilian I., who twice had twin daughters, 
married all four of these young ladies either to reigning sovereigns or to 
heirs-apparent. At this present time, the House of Bavaria numbers 
among its members two empresses, three kings, and six queens ; including 
among the latter, however, two who have recently been dethroned by the 
popular will, viz. the Queen of Naples and the Queen of Greece. King 
Ludwig, of Bavaria, it will be remembered, was one of the monarchs whose 
domestic establishments are not quite in accordance with the proprieties 
of life; for he gave up his crown rather than give up the too notorious 
Lola Montez. 

One noticeable result of royal intermarriages is, that they furnish a 
plentiful crop of claimants to any and every disputed throne. If a revo- 
lution changes the dynasty of a State, two sets of claimants at least arise, 
with a title equally valid, perhaps, so far as royal blood is concerned, 
though not so in relation to constitutional law, or the voice of the people. 
The French can produce a sort of claim to the crown of England. If there 
had been no revolution in England during the last two hundred years, and 
if the same thing could be said of France, then the Bourbons could 
put forward the following curious claim :—Henrietta Anne, daughter of 
Charles I. of England, married the Regent Orleans of France. Their 
daughter, Anna Maria, married Victor Amadeus IL., King of Sardinia; 
their son became King Victor Amadeus III.; his daughter, Maria Theresa 
of Savoy, married Count d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. of France ; their 
son was the Duke d’Angouléme—and so on to the present representative, 
the Count de Chambord, of the old Legitimist party in France, who are 
opposed alike to the Orleanists and the Bonapartists. It is true that some 
rather awkward intermediate claimants must be got rid of here and there, 
to make this line of inheritance good, but not more so than has been sur- 
mounted in many other cases. In 1836, when the Legitimists were 
equally angry with Revolutionists and with Protestants, the Gazette de 
France seriously put forth the above claim. “ We have the true royal 
legitimacy perfectly proved,” it said. ‘ Monseigneur the Duke d’Angou- 
léme ought incontestably to be considered King of Great Britain, and 
Mademoiselle (the Duke’s niece) heiress presumptive, in the place and 
instead of William IV. and the Princess Victoria, who can only reign by 
virtue of a Protestant law of usurpation and revolution.” We must bear 
in mind that our claim to the supremacy of France for many centuries was 
not less absurd than this pretension. The English kings called themselves 
Kings of France likewise, down to so late a date as the year 1802. 
George IIL, after the Treaty of Amiens had been signed, voluntarily 
gave up the empty title, which had been a source of much annoyance 
tothe French. An ancient law, called the Salic law, prevents France from 
being governed by a woman. There has never been a queen-regnant of 
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that country. Our Queen Elizabeth, as she could not be Queen oi 
France without doing violence to this Salic law, evaded the difficulty by 
calling herself king of that country! This claim on the part of the 
sovereigns of England, and another on the part of the Spanish kings to be 
called Kings of Jerusalem, gave rise to a little badinage between two 
ambassadors in the time of Queen Elizabeth. England and Spain being 
at war, representatives were deputed to agree on terms of pacification. 
The Spaniard proposed that the negotiations should be carried on in the 
French tongue, observing, sarcastically, “that the gentlemen of England 
could not be ignorant of the language of their fellow-subjects, their Queen 
being Queen of France as well as of England.” ‘“ Nay, in faith,” replied 
the English plenipotentiary, “the French is too vulgar for a business of 
this importance; we will, therefore, if you please, rather treat in Hebrew, 
the language of Jerusalem, of which your master calls himself king, and 
in which you, of course, must be as well skilled as we are in French.” 
The king or queen of this country must marry a Protestant, if at all: 
Roman Catholics being excluded by the settlement of 1688. As to the 
other branches of the royal family, they must not marry without the 
sovereign’s permission; but this is a rule that was established at a much 
later date. The forbidding of a royal prince or princess to marry a non- 
royal subject is also a rule of comparatively recent introduction. In old 
times such marriages were frequent, and there was no uniformity in the 
manner or degree in which the reigning sovereign interfered with them. 
In 1772, however, George III. procured the passing of the Royal Marriage 
Act, still in force. He did this mainly on account of the great annoyance 
which the marriages of the then Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of 
Gloucester had given him; the one having married the widow of Colonel 
Horton, and the other the Dowager Countess of Waldegrave. The statute 
was to the effect that no descendant of George II. (who died in 1760), 
male or female—other than descendants of royal princesses intermarried 
with foreign families—should be capable of contracting marriage without 
the consent of the reigning sovereign; that such consent should be for- 
mally entered in the licence and register of marriage; that a royal marriage 
without such consent should be declared null and void; but that a certain 
power of exception might be admitted when the prince or princess 
exceeds twenty-five years of age. George III., throughout his whole life, 
refused permission to his sons and daughters to marry British subjects. 
This refusal led to much misery and demoralization. The Prince of 
Wales’s connection with Mrs. Fitzherbert, the Duke of Cumberland’s 
with Lady Olivia Sparrow, and the Duke of Sussex’s with Lady Augusta 
Murray, are all believed to have been bond fide marriages in the usual 
sense, though repudiated by the father of these princes, and thus made 
scandalous. Some of the daughters of the inflexible old king were pretty 
well known to have formed attachments with English noblemen or gentle- 
men, but were prevented from marrying in these quarters by their father: 


thus came more misery and more scandal. It was not always thus. 
17—2 - 
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Indeed it is a remarkable fact that three out of our five queens-regnant 
were the daughters of ladies who had no royal blood in their veins: 
Queen Elizabeth was the daughter of Anne Boleyne; while Queen 
Mary II. (co-sovereign with William III.) and Queen Anne were daughters 
of Anne Hyde. 

Denmark, which is now giving us a new Princess of Wales, has had 
several matrimonial connections with England in past ages. James I. 
married Anne, daughter of the King of Denmark. He was at that time 
only King of Scotland, and a very poor king; and there were some 
amusing details connected with his wooing, arising out of his trouble- 
some poverty. He went in person to Upslo, in Norway, to which place 
his bride, after having put to sea, had been driven back by a storm. The 
marriage was solemnized at that place in November, 1589; and the royal 
bridegroom, who was little more than a puppet at that time in the hands 
of Scottish nobles, was very glad to spend a pleasant half-year at the 
court of his father-in-law. Anne of Denmark was accused by the 
scandal-mongers of that day of leading rather a restless and ill-controlled 
life. Another royal alliance with Denmark was that of Queen Anne 
with Prince George. She was nineteen years old, and was still Princess 
Anne when the marriage took place. They had a married life of twenty- 
five years, during six of which she was Queen of England. The prince 
was a man of quiet character, and interfered very little with public affairs 
—which, indeed, the spirit of the English nation would not have per- 
mitted him to do. Another Anglo-Danish union was a very mournful 
one. Princess Caroline Matilda, sister of George III., was married to the 
King of Denmark in or about 1768. At first the marriage promised to 
be happy; but the Queen-Dowager of Denmark formed a plan for secur- 
ing the succession to the throne for her son, half-brother to the king. 
A conspiracy was organized, one part of which consisted in persuading 
the king that his young and amiable consort, with the aid of Counts 
Struensee and Brandt, intended to dethrone him, and establish a regency; 
while another part was, to spread a rumour that the Queen had formed an 
improper familiarity with Struensee. Both of these charges were sub- 
sequently proved to be unfounded, but not before the poor queen had 
sunk under the miseries which the plot had brought her. And now 
another Anglo-Danish alliance takes place—concerning which we need 
say nothing more than this: that if the young couple are as happy as 
the nation wishes them to be, they will be happy indeed. 











AB Hight at Greenwich Observatory, 


GREENWICH, long known to history, and well-beloved of cockney holiday- 
makers, is most important in our time for a certain edifice in which the 
longest calculations, the deepest thought, and the minutest care, are in 
operation day and night. This is the Observatory on the hill; a building 
chiefly remarkable to the untaught visitor for a large clock dial, the 
minute hand of which advances by a series of jerks, as though stepping 
onwards towards eternity as a matter of private business. ‘The hour 
hand of this clock may, perhaps, indicate that the time is about half-past 
twenty-two o’clock—an announcement that somewhat puzzles the untaught 
visitor, until a volunteer philosopher, who enjoys instructing the ignorant, 
and who prides himself on knowing this one thing, informs him that 
here there is no such thing as one, two, or three o’clock in the mornirg, 
but that time is counted from noon to noon, and from 0 to 24. Thus, 
one o'clock A.M. is thirteen o’clock, four o’clock A.M., sixteen o'clock, and 
so on. 

If, desirous of seeing the interior of this mysterious building, we knock 
at the door, and ask permission to view the establishment, we shall be 
politely but decidedly informed that “no visitors are admitted.” This 
seclusion is absolutely necessary, for the staff is a hard-worked one, and 
is not to be interrupted. The instruments are most delicate, and a touch— 
the resting of a hand on a screw or lever, or even breathing on a portion 
which is liable to rust—might cause damage or delay, which could not 
“possibly be afforded. 

In long calculations, perfect quiet is also necessary, and it is not impro- 
bable that the visitation of an occasional organ-grinder near the Obser- 
vatory might lead to the wreck of some half-dozen ships, which had 
erroneously calculated their positions by data influenced for ill in conse- 
quence of the computer’s nerves being tormented. Thus “ no admission 
except on business” is an order rigidly enforced. 

If, however, the person desirous of visiting the Observatory be a 
student, and anxious to acquire a knowledge of the system adopted 
here, he has merely to obtain the necessary introductions, and he will be 
received with every politeness and attention. The whole mystery and 
process of the “ observations” and “reductions” will be shown him, 
with a freedom from reserve that at once indicates the soundness of the 
principles here adopted. The absence of all mystery,—a condition which 
too frequently conceals ignorance or defect,—speaks of the desire rather 
to impart knowledge than to preserve it amongst a select few. 
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Greenwich Observatory was commenced in 1675. The site selected 
by Wren was within view of all vessels passing up or down the Thames, 
and thus information could be readily telegraphed to these vessels from 
the Observatory. Many additions and improvements have been made to 
the building since its first erection, the greatest progress having been 
made in the instruments used for astronomical purposes. 

The aim of all the time and labour given at the Royal Observatory, 
is to give accurately the position of the various heavenly bodies, and, from 
past and present observations, to be enabled to foretel for two, three, or 
four years in advance, the exact position of the sun, moon, and stars, at 
any instant during the twenty-four hours. 

Upon the information thus afforded depends the accuracy of all large 
surveys in various parts of the world. The correct position of ships at 
sea, the true places also of various dangerous rocks or shoals at sea, can 
only be found by the aid of the data supplied from Greenwich Observa- 
tory. Thus the safety of much that is most valuable is actually dependent, 
in a great measure, upon the calculations made within the building in 
Greenwich Park. 

Although to afford the information referred to is the chief object of 
the Observatory, still it is not the only one. A constant watch is 
maintained on sun, moon, planets and stars, in order to discover the 
slightest indications of any changes which might be occurring to them; 
whilst the announcement of a visitor to our system in the shape of a 
comet, at once entails a fresh series of observations and calculations, in 
order to determine the distance and course of the stranger. 

To watch for the arrival of comets, or to be perpetually searching for 
new asteroids or planets, forms no part of the labours at the national 
Observatory; business in the form of observation and calculation being 
the main object. 

Upon entering the small gate upon the left of the clock-face, a court- 
yard is seen, whilst on the left is the main building. In this building is 
the principal observing room, in which is the large “ transit-instrument.” 
This transit-instrument is the most important thing in the establishment, 
and deserves a special notice, for with it the greater portion of the work 
is done. 

The transit-instrument is a large telescope, possessing an object-glass 
of great size, but not of very high magnifying power, the aim being not to 
magnify objects very much, but to be able to see them clearly and dis- 
tinctly. In this telescope are placed several small and fine spiders’ webs, 
by means of which the time of a star’s passage across the centre of the 
object-glass can be more accurately ascertained. 

Although possessing the appearance of a large cannon, yet so well 
arranged are the works belonging to this instrument, that one man, by 
the aid of a finger only, can turn it upwards or downwards as occasion 
may require. 

It is essential to the accuracy of the observations. that the transit- 
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instrument should, upon being turned from the zenith towards the 
horizon, sweep down the exact north or south line in the heavens, and 
hence when horizontal, that it should point exactly north or south. The 


slightest deviation, even to the amount of a hair’s breadth,—unless the 
value of this is known—will cause errorsin the observations; and thus the 
greatest precautions are used to place and maintain the instrument in a 
proper position. 

Formerly there was a mark on the Essex coast, near Chingford, which 
was exactly north of the transit-instrument, ahd the centre spider’s web 
in the telescope being directed on to this, the instrument could be placed 
horizontally north and south. To ensure its obtaining a vertical position, 
it was placed, as nearly as could be guessed, vertically, and a large trough 
of mercury arranged beneath the object-glass. This mercury would 
reflect the spiders’ lines, which ought then to appear to coincide when seen 
by direct vision and by reflection. If they should not, a slight alteration of 
the instrument would be requisite in order to place it in a vertical position. 

If the amount of the transit’s deviation be known, either from the 
vertical or north and south position, then all observations made with the 
instrument may have a correction applied to them, which will ensure as 
much accuracy as though the instrument had been moved. 

Instead of the mark near Chingford being now used to place the transit 
north and south, two tubes are fixed into the walls of the transit-room, 
and contain cross hairs, by means of which the value of the deviation can 
be ascertained, and consequently allowed for. 

A very comfortable-looking chair rests on a small railway beneath the 
transit, and on this the observer reclines, and can move himself backwards 
or forwards by a mere push. Directly opposite to him is a clock, whose 
beats are audible, decided, and business-like ; and we merely now require 
some celestial object, and an observer, in order to make “ an observation.” 
We will, however, leave this room at present, and will return to it at 
night, when the usual business is being carried on. 

West of the transit-room we enter the computing-room, where we find 
some half-dozen computers, who are employed in “ reductions ;” that is, 
they are applying certain corrections to the observed time of a star or 
planet’s passage across the centre wire of the transit. We notice that the 
mean of the times of transits over nine wires is first taken, and then 
corrections are applied for collimation; that is, for the centre wire, or 
spider’s web, not being exactly in the diameter of the telescope; for level 
error, that is, in consequence of the trunnions of the great gun telescope 
not being exactly level; and for azimuthal error, that is for the amount 
that the transit deviates from the north and south line. 

Each star that is observed requires different corrections to be applied 
for these three items, and thus when, during a long winter night, some 
hundred stars are observed, the work entailed on the following morning is 
very considerable. A densely cloudy or foggy night is holiday time at the 
Observatory, and during the next morning arrears of work can be got up. 
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Every Monday morning it is usual to examine the transit, in order 
to test its adjustment, and thus probably a fresh value for each item men- 
tioned above may have to be applied from week to week. So delicate are 
the various parts of the instrument, that a sudden change in the tempera- 
ture, the intrusion of the sun’s rays, and often an unexplained cause, will 
throw it out of adjustment. 

From the computers’ room we ascend a narrow staircase, and enter 
the chronometer-room. Here we are welcomed by a hive-like hum of 
ticking clocks. Upwards of one hundred valuable chronometers are 
arranged round this room, some on shelves, others in cases. They are 
all passing an examination, in order to test their regularity, and seem to 
be under the command of a large fixed clock, which, elevated above them, 
beats loudly. 

The great value of a chronometer is regularity of rate. It is of no 
great consequence whether the instrument gain or lose, as long as it does 
this regularly and uniformly. If the chronometer gain, however slightly, 
one week, and lose the next, it is not to be trusted for astronomical 


purposes. 
Several jets of gas are admitted into a large chest, and the chrono- 
meters are thus taken into the tropics, whilst a daily inspection of them 
serves to discover how they like it. 
The process of rating is carried on each day by two assistants, and 


to the uninitiated seems very mysterious; for, instead of waiting to 
compare the smaller chronometer until the second hand of the large 
clock is at any well-defined position of its circle, such as 0, 15, or 30 
seconds, the one is quickly read and compared with the other by a glance. 
Thus the hundred chronometers are compared in about half an hour. 

Several of these instruments are purchased by the Admiralty for use 
in the Navy, whilst, for a small sum, any maker may have his instrument 
tested at Greenwich. 

Leaving the chronometer-room, we pass across the small open court 
and enter that portion of the building to which the ball belongs. It wants 
some minutes to one o'clock, and, standing beside the computer, we see 
him wind up the ball at five minutes to one. Just before us is a large 
clock-face, the hands of which are moved by electricity, an important aid 
to modern astronomy. A sort of trigger is pointed out to us, by pressing 
on which the ball is released, and intimation thus given to hundreds of 
watchers that it is one o’clock by ‘‘ Greenwich mean time.” Intimation is 
also sent to other localities, by telegraph, of the instant at which one 
o'clock occurs at Greenwich. To Deal, for example, where the ball is 
released from its temporary elevation by the electric current, sent on its 
message by the computer from Greenwich. The ball at Deal on falling, 
completes the electric circuit ; and a return electric current to Greenwich 
announces there that the ball has safely descended to the bottom of its 
pole. 

When the second hand of the clock approaches near the fiftieth second, 
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the computer watches each beat, and, with fingers extended over the 
trigger, stands ready to fire :—58, 59, and off goes the signal. ‘Look out 
for the return,” we are told, whilst we hear the grating of the ball above 
us, as it descends; and in a few seconds, a small “hand” gives a slight 
wave, indicating that the ball at Deal is safely down. 

A glance at the library, and at some other astronomical instruments, 
several of which are old and now scarcely used, completes our examina- 
tion of the establishment, and we defer further investigations until the night. 

Before the evening has advanced beyond~that condition popularly 
spoken of as twilight, the computer on duty for the night has commenced 
his operations. 

Beside him is a list of stars which it is requisite that he observe 
during the night. To each of these is affixed certain data, indicating the 
instant of t‘me that the star ought to pass across the wires of the telescope, 
and the elevation that the instrument ought to have in order to see the 
particular star in the centre of the object-glass. 

A few seconds before the star is expected, the observer looks at a 
clock opposite to him, and takes from it one of the second beats, which he 
then repeats, counting on 32, 33, 34, &c., without further looking at the 
time-piece. Practice soon enables a person to go on counting for a minute 
without getting wrong, and even whilst making memoranda upon other 
subjects; but these individuals must be those in whom the organ of time 
is largely developed. As the star approaches and passes each wire of the 
telescope, the instant of its passage is written down in ink, not only the 
second, but also the decimal of a second. This decimal of a second may 
be estimated in the following manner :— 

If upon counting 32, for example, the star had not reached a given 
wire, but upon counting 33 it had passed it, then if the star were equally 
as much short of the wire at the 32 as it was past it at the 33, then we 
should write 32-5 for the time of transit over that wire. Whereas if it 
had been three times as far beyond the wire at the instant of counting 33 
as it was short of it when we counted 32, then 32:25 would be the time 
of transit. 

The transit of an important star having been observed and registered, 
we, as a special favour, are allowed to take the transit of the next member 
of the stellar host. Having arranged ourselves on the couch in a very 
comfortable attitude, we apply our eye to the telescope, and are surprised 
by the lightness of the view within. The plane of view is cut up by a 
number of rather coarse looking iron bars, which might serve as protec- 
tions against burglars, so stout and so strong do they appear: these are the 
finest spiders’ threads, which are arranged within the telescope. One or 
two trials are made in order to practise counting the seconds correctly 
when looking away from the chronometer, but we soon find that to count 
in a trustworthy manner we must sit down for three or four days near a 
chronometer, whilst we count and count again—for you must count 
mechanically as you would walk, and not by any mental exertion, or you 
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can never become a practical astronomer. We, however, manage to eount 
—after a fashion—and now “ Look out” is the word. 

Instantly darting into the field of view, a little fiery, twinkling object 
comes galloping onwards towards the wires: so rapidly does it come, that 
counting seconds as we are, and with the mind strained in order to 
remember each necessary step, we make a dash at the time of passage over 
the first wire and again look at the clock, for whilst writing down our 
estimation of time, we lost count of the seconds. We were again only just 
in time, for the little star was gliding onwards, and once more we scrib- 
bled down seconds and portions of seconds. Again we glance at the clock, 
and again we estimate, and so on until nine estimations have been made. 

‘¢Seven minutes’ interval now,” is announced by our companion, who 
proceeds to examine our memorandum, which, having been added up and 
divided, shows that our estimation was correct to within two seconds—a 
result of which we were not a little proud, until we are assured that 
unless we can approach to within one-tenth of a second our observation 


would be rejected. 

“Do you know what is the value of your personal equation?” is a 
question which follows the summing up of our observed transit. Not 
being in the least aware what is meant by this question, we can merely 
guess that it is something connected with our opinion on the stars in 
general. So we reply that we do not know its value, but would like to 


know what was his. 

We are informed in answer, that “his for stars is about ‘37 from the 
standard.” Believing from this reply that the said peculiarity cannot be 
anything of a very heinous description, we make further inquiries, and 
then discover that every observer has about his eyes an individuality 
which causes him to invariably perceive a phenomenon, such as the 
transit of a star, a little before or a little after another observer, and that 
this “personal equation” is allowed for in all observations; a standard 
observer being arbitrarily fixed upon. 

We could not with any certainty ascertain whether the personal 
equation was found to be the same both before and after dinner, or if the 
state of the digestion had anything to do with the fact. The simple state- 
ment, however, showed us that here was a singular phenomenon well 
worthy of the inquiry of psychologists; for it would appear as though 
there was a variation in the rate at which the external senses telegraphed 
to the seat of reason. 

What is even more singular is that the “ personal equation” for stars 
is not the same with the same person as it is for the moon, and thus it is 
also probable that each planet might give a different result, and a most 
complex problem is placed before us. 

An interval of some ten minutes enables my companion to show me a 
very ingenious contrivance for registering the time of a star's transit over 
a series of wires. A sort of drum revolves slowly and is moved by clock- 
work; round this drum are long rolls of paper fitting closely. The 
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electric clock pricks a small hole in the paper at every second, and thus 
time is measured on the paper by distance. A wire connects this drum 
with an electric battery, and the observer at the transit-instrument, by 
striking a sort of trigger, can prick holes on the revolving drum. Thus, 
instead of counting seconds and estimating the portions thereof, the ob- 
server strikes the trigger at the instant the star is behind the wire, and 
the measure (by scale) of the mark thus made will give exactly the por- 
tion of a second, as well as the second of time, at which the star passed 


behind the wire. 

Electricity, as before mentioned, is a most important aid to astronomy: 
it serves to preserve a series of clocks in the various rooms of a large 
observatory in exact coincidence, each beat being performed at the same 


instant. By its aid, also, the relative position of two distant observatories 
can be accurately ascertained, the method being as follows:— 

The speed of the electric current, or the time occupied by a signal 
passing from one observatory to anothér, is first ascertained; for 
electricity does take some time to pass along a wire, and the rate in all 
cases is not the same; then the chronometers at each observatory are 
compared by signal, and the difference, if any, is thus found. Both 
transit-instruments “being adjusted, the time of a star’s passage is tele- 
graphed by the most eastern observatory to the western ; after a certain 
interval (depending on the longitude) the same star passes the western 
observatory ; the interval of time between the star’s two passages gives 
the exact longitude, which, before the introduction of electricity, was a 
long and difficult item to obtain. 

During some five or six hours of darkness a multitude of stars and 
two or three planets are registered in the note-book; clouds occasionally 
interrupting the view, and giving the observer a little leisure. As a rule, 
the observations are confined to those stars which are to the south of 
Greenwich, or immediately to the north of the zenith, and the greatest 
dependence is placed upon observations made on stars which pass near the 
zenith of the Observatory, because refraction, the astronomer’s bugbear, 
produces no deviation of a ray of light from an object in the zenith. 
Thus, -y Draconis, @ and » Urse Majoris, are valuable stars for Green- 
wich Observatory. 

Having commenced observations at about six o’clock in the evening, 
we were so engaged in noticing the second-beats of the clock, that some 
time elapsed before we perceived that the minute and hour hands indicated 
a little short of one o’clock. This discovery led to a dissertation on the 
subject of time, and we were given much information, of which the fol- 
lowing is a rough sketch: 

The clock that showed one hour was an astronomical clock, indicating 
sidereal time, sidereal time being counted from one round to twenty-four 
hours. It is 0 o’clock, sidereal time, when a certain point in the heavens, 
called the first point of Aries, is due south of the Observatory, this first 
point of Aries being that point in the heavens in which we see the sun 
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about the 21st of March, when it is exactly over the equator. Thus the 
hour hand of a sidereal clock, if placed horizontally, would move round 
regularly, and always point towards that part of the heavens called the 
first point of Aries. 

This arrangement of time is particularly convenient for giving the 
position of the stars, for they are said to be one hour, two hours, and so 
on, from the first point of Aries, just as we say a city or town is one, 
two, or more hours of longitude east or west of Greenwich. Having, 
then, a list of stars, it is merely necessary to look at the astronomical 
clock in order to see which are then near to the meridian. 

Instead of saying a star is “one hour from the first point of Aries,” 
the term “ right ascension” is used, and a star is said to have one hour 
of right ascension, and for the sake of brevity this is written 1 AR. 

When, then, we saw the astronomical clock indicating one o'clock 
nearly, stars having about 1 AR were due south of us. 

Another clock in the establishment indicates Greenwich mean time, 
that is, portions of the common time shown by our clocks and watches. 
In consequence of the sun moving during the year in a sort of oblique 
course around the earth, and from its not being in the exact centre of the 
earth's annual course, it does not come to the south of any place at 
exactly equal intervals of time—that is, from noon of one day to the noon 
of the next is not an uniform quantity of time. It would be very incon- 
venient for all purposes to have a variable length of day, and in the 
present days of railway travelling regulating the clocks would be a 
very difficult matter. For business, as well as for scientific purposes, 
therefore, a day of uniform length is adopted, and this day is the mean 
of all the variable days throughout the year, and is hence called a mean 
day, and portions thereof ‘“ mean time.” 

The sidereal clock and the mean-time clock only indicate the same 
time once during the year, viz., on or about the 21st of March ; after this 
date the sidereal clock moves on more rapidly, and about June 21st 
would indicate six hours p.m. when the mean-time clock pointed to noon. 
One of the items for calculation at Greenwich is the transferal of Greenwich 
mean time into sidereal, and vice versd, but by the aid of tables this work 
is rendered very simple. 

We will now briefly consider the practical results derived from the 
Greenwich Observatory, for these results are essentially practical. 

We are now on board a valuable ship, and somewhere on the Atlantic 
Ocean ; the sun has not been visible for three days, and a heavy gale has 
driven us we’know not where. During the night a slight opening in the 
clouds reveals some half-dozen stars: two of these are recognized, and 
the height of each above the horizon is carefully measured with the 
sextant. One is exactly south, the other south-west. At the instant that 
the observation on the south-west star was made, the time shown by the 
ship's chronometer, and which had been rated at Greenwich, is accurately 
registered ; upon referring to the Nautical Almanac, which work contaius 
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the results of the Greenwich labours, we find the correct position in the 
heavens of these two stars. 

By the aid of the star in the south, the ship’s latitude is at once 
obtained, whilst by the aid of the second, the sidereal time of the observation 
is obtained: this sidereal time can, by the aid of a table and data sup- 
plied from Greenwich, be converted into mean time, which will be the 
mean time of the ship. The chronometer shows Greenwich time, and 
hence the difference between the time at the two localities gives the 
longitude of the ship, and hence its exact position on the ocean. 

Again, from some unexplained cause the chronometer has stopped, 
and we know not that essential to our calculations, viz., Greenwich time. 
Our loss, however, can be remedied by the aid of the Greenwich observa- 
tions, for there, in the southern sky, is the moon, and to the west of it a 
bright star. Sextant in hand, the mariner measures the height of the star 
and moon above the horizon, and the distance in degrees between the 
moon and star, the time by a hack watch, or the restarted chronometer, 
is noted at the instant of observation, and the measurements being cor- 
rected for certain items, it is found that the moon’s centre was when 
observed just 40° 10’ 10” from the star. 

Upon reference to the information supplied two years previously from 
Greenwich, we find that it was exactly ten minutes and four seconds past 
nine by the Greenwich clock when the moon and the star were that distance 
apart. The chronometer is at once restarted correctly, and the mariner 
is confident that it is showing the same time as the clock on the exterior 
wall of Greenwich Observatory. 

These are but a few of the benefits derived from this establishment, 
which serves, besides, as a sort of head-quarters for all practical astrono- 
mical information. It is not from it, however, that any important dis- 
coveries connected with the nature and constitution of the various celestial 
bodies are likely to emanate. The whole training and work of the various 
members partake entirely of the practical and mechanical. From inde- 
pendent observers it is most probable the next great advance will originate, 
though it will most likely be suggested by an examination of the facts 
collected and registered at the Greenwich Observatory. 











A Moral Man. 
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A strictly moral man have I been ever, 
And never injured anybody—never. 


I lent my friend a sum he could not pay, 

I jogged his memory in a friendly way— 
Then took the law of him th’ affair to end— 
The law to prison sent my worthy friend. 

He died there—not a farthing for poor me! 
I am not angry, though I’ve cause to be. 

His debt that very moment I forgave, 

And shed sad tears of sorrow o’er his grave. 
A strictly moral man have I been ever, 

And never injured anybody—never. 


I sent my slave to learn the art of dressing 
Meat—he succeeded—a good cook’s a blessing ; 

But he too oft would leave his occupation, 

And gained a taste not suited to his station. 

He liked to read, to reason, and discuss— 

I, tired of scolding, without further fuss 

Had the rogue flogged—all for the love of him : 

He went and drowned himself—’twas a strange whim. 
A strictly moral man have I been ever, 

And never injured anybody—never. 


My silly daughter fell in love one day, 

And with her tutor wished to run away: 

I threatened curses and pronounced my ban; 

She yielded, and espoused a rich old man. 

Their house was splendid, brimming o’er with wealth, 
But suddenly poor Mary lost her health, 

And in a year consumption wrought her doom : 

She left us mourning o’er her early tomb. 

A strictly moral man have I been ever, 

And never injured anybody—never. 
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Bids to Beauty, Heal and Artificial, 
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“ Beauty,” says the proverb, “is but skin deep 5” a truth which carries 
to the ugly hearer only a mitigated satisfaction when he reflects that 
Opinion is no deeper. Let moralists moralize as they please, Beauty is a 
beautiful thing, an enviable thing, drawing admiration and kindness after 
it, flattering the eye, raising pleasant thoughts, and giving its possessors a 
thousand advantages in the “ struggle for existence.” None are insensible 
to its charm; young and old, wise and foolish, acknowledge its influence, 
and would gladly share its gifts. How differently fares the ugly dog from 
his handsome and petted rival! What kindnesses fall into the lap of the 
beautiful child, which the ugly child can only hope to receive from the 
overflowing tenderness of parental love; and in parental eyes all children 
are beautiful. Nay, not only in dogs and children, but even in old 
women we see this influence; let the old woman show some of the charms 
of youth reminiscent in the grey dignity of acknowledged age, and she 
stirs the respectful tenderness of our regards. Men, who do the hard work 
of the world, with brain and hand, are less called upon for a display of 
personal grace; a certain latitude in ugliness is permitted to them—a 
latitude, it must be confessed, sometimes carried into licence. JI ne 
faut abuser de rien, Even men are all the better for being pleasant to 
the eye. 

If Nature has been niggardly to us, shall we not repair her stingi- 
ness by the generosity of Art? Shall we, in candid contentment, display 
our imperfect complexions, our discrepant teeth, our scanty or objec- 
tionable hair, our bulgy or unsymmetrical shapes? Shall we not rather 
seek to hide these defects, and so arrange the facts of Nature that we 
may present a more agreeable aspect even at the expense of perfect 
sincerity ? 

The universal practice of mankind has already answered this question. 
The art of adorning the person is the earliest art acquired by the savage, 
and the last relinquished by reluctant old age. This being so, we have 
only to consider the art of this art, the ssthetics of personal appearance. 
Assured that man and woman will use ingenuity in heightening their 
effects, and disguising their defects, we have only to discuss the methods 
this ingenuity has discovered. They are of two kinds, the Real and the 
Artificial. In the Real, no deceit is practised; the best chance is given 
to Nature to produce an agreeable effect, and nothing is fictitious. In the 
Artificial there always enters an element of deceit, more or less trans- 
parent. Defects are boldly denied, or huddled out of sight; and qualities 
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which have no real existence are assumed. Some artificial aids are venial, 
and even praiseworthy; they are mcant to withdraw disagreeable details 
from observation, not to deceive. A glass eye, for example, or a false 
tooth, may have no intention of deluding the beholder, but simply oi 
relieving him from the continual presence of an unsightly detail. Few 
can have witnessed the undisguised gaps in the front teeth of young 
German women without a regret that the dentist had not been called in. 
When the artificial aids are not thus venial, they are open to the twofold 
objection of not successfully effecting their purpose, and by this failure 
producing moral disgust. We see through the pretence, resent the fiction, 
and despise the vanity. The man or woman whom we should simply not 
have admired becomes an object of ridicule or contempt. Painfully is 
this forced upon us in the too common attempt to disguise age, and to 
dress old mutton like spring lamb. No one is deceived for more than a 
moment, and the reaction of disgust endures. Against such follies I know 
it is idle to launch the shafts of ridicule, or the epithets of scorn. Old men 
and women, who would resist the irresistible fact of age, will never be 
brought to acknowledge the beauty of age; they want another beauty ; 
they cling to the remembrance of departed charms. If the rouge-pot and 
the hair-dresser can help them to dead simulacra of those charms, they are 
welcomed; and although they keenly see through the like pretences in 
others, they cannot be argued out of the wisdom of employing such pre- 
tences themselves. 

Fortunes are made by cosmetics. Large sums, we know, are paid to 
artists who undertake to “enamel” the skins of ladies, bestowing the 
radiance of health where nature or disease has set a very different sign. 
Dear madam, it is all a fiction! Cosmetics are impositions. The credulity 
of vanity, supported by blank ignorance, may induce you to spend time 
and money en such appliances to create a “complexion;” but if you 
knew how your skin was constructed, how it grew, how it breathed, and 
how it assumed its “‘ complexion,” you would as soon think of remedying 
its defects by the use of cosmetics, as of rendering hieroglyphics legible 
by whitewashing a monument. Your skin has been made: as such it will 
continue ; you cannot remake or remodel it; you cannot add to or take 
from its colouring matter by cosmetics. There is but one grand cosmetic, 
and that is Health. A healthy skin will have all the splendour which it 
is possible for that skin to have. By exposure to sun and wind it may be 
darkened and coarsened; but by no known means can it be rendered 
lustrous and transparent. Resource to the Artificial methods incurs two 
serious risks—the risk of injury to health, and the risk of being found out 
and despised. 

The risk of injury. The enamellers and “ artists” who prey upon 
the weakness of the would-be fair probably believe, as their victims 
believe, that if the deceit can be effected, all is pure gain. And when 
the painted surface is but small, this is in some sense true; a small part 
of the skin may be destroyed without sensible injury—and painting or 
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enamelling it is tantamount to destroying it, for the enamel prevents 
transpiration, and the skin, recollect, is a breathing organ. Experiments 
have often shown that if an animal be prevented from breathing by its 
skin (as when a coat of varnish is laid over a considerable surface) it dies 
in agony; and it is very often that deaths from extensive burns and scalds 
are due less to the direct injury, or to the nervous shock, than to the 
suppression of this breathing function over a large surface of the skin. 

Herein you perceive at once the danger of painting or enamelling; 
and the absurdity of that fiction, once very generally believed in, 
respecting the late Madame Vestris, of whom it was said that her arms, 
neck, and face were covered with a coat of enamel “ which required her 
to sit for an hour before the fire to dry.” Those who knew that agreeable 
and accomplished actress off the stage are aware that she allowed the 
brown of her brunette complexion to appear undisguised, however 
liberally she may have applied rouge and pearl-powder when on the 
stage. And those who are instructed in physiology know that this pre- 
tended coat of enamel would not have left her life enough to sit before 
the fire while it dried. Understand, therefore, dear madam, that if you 
allow the enameller to cover any but an inconsiderable surface, it is at 
considerable risk. Understand, moreover, that unless the small patch be 
removed from steady gaze, it will infallibly be detected by any eye that 
rests upon it; for, however skilful the art may be with which the colour 
of the surrounding skin is imitated, the inevitable differences in the 
reflection of the light falling on the two surfaces—differences which depend 
on the absence of the downy hair, and the insensible moisture, no less 
than the smoothness of the painted surface wanting the many crossing 
lines of the skin—betray the secret. 

Then, as to rouge and pearl-powder. Rouge is needful on the stage, 
80 long as the present system of lighting the stage continues; without it, 
the healthiest complexion has a ghastly look. Pearl-powder is- generally 
used by foreign actresses, is not unfrequently used by English actresses, 
and was prodigally employed by Madame Vestris. Both rouge and pearl- 
powder are much oftener used in drawing-rooms than is suspected—rouge 
is even used by men—but the moderation with which they are employed 
causes them to escape general notice, and, at the same time, mitigates their 
evil effects. The injurious effect of these powders is in, to some extent, 
stopping the pores of the skin, and thereby greatly lessening transpiration. 
That the evil is not imaginary may be seen in the universal muddy 
pallor of actors’ complexions. This is not attributable to gas and late 
hours. Other men sit up till later hours, other men are pale; but no 
other class has the peculiar complexion observabl@in actors. 

Would you know how to detect an artificial complexion? Look at it 
in a side light; and instead of the satiny effect which comes from the 
natural moisture of the skin, varied by its down, you will observe an 
effect comparable to that of frosted silver as compared with polished 
silver—a certain dead uniformity of tint. 
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Many women refrain from washing their faces, on the absurd suppo- 
sition that washing “ injures the complexion.” They simply remove the 
dirt by a little cold-cream, rubbed off by a cambric handkerchief. Others 
use milk, or milk and water, for the same purpose. ‘It softens the skin,” 
they believe. Understand the nature of the complexion, and you will 
see that these notions are as rational as if a painter dissatisfied with the 
flesh tints of his picture thought to improve them by cold-creaming the coat 
of varnish which protects the colours from the air and dust. For, in sober 
truth, the epidermis, or outer-skin—that which alone can be attacked by 
cream, milk, or cosmetics—is as essentially separated from the colouring 
elements of the complexion, as the coat of varnish is separated from the 
colours on a painted canvas. The oufer skin is a layer of dead cells; it 
may be rubbed off, and thus expose the delicate surface of the skin 
beneath; it cannot be modified by external agents into any beauty of 
living texture. Keep it clean, and it is sufficiently transparent to let the 
colouring matter, which lies beneath, shine through it. Complexions 
depend on this colouring matter, and on the distribution of the minute 
blood-vessels, neither of which are injuriously affected by water, or 
advantageously by cream and cosmetics. ‘The too constant and energetic 
stimulus of sunlight and fresh air will increase the activity of the circu- 
lation in the skin, and produce that red and ruddy aspect so familiar in 
much-exposed faces. The infrequent exposure to such healthy stimuli 
will diminish the activity of the circulation, and produce the dull and 


pallid aspect so familiar in manufacturing districts, or among the seden- 
tary classes. Moderate exposure, with all the accessories of healthy 
exercise, produces the most perfect complexion compatible with the 


original structure of the skin. 

These are the plain facts. If, therefore, Nature has bestowed on you 
a brilliant complexion, you have simply to keep yourself in health. If 
Nature has bestowed on you a skin obstinately brown, or obtrusively spotty, 
you must resign yourself to the inevitable, and only hope to mitigate the 
defect, first, by keeping yourself in health, and secondly, by the judicious 
choice and distribution of colour in costume. In cosmetics there is no 
help. They are either harmless, because powerless, or they make bad 
worse. To wash the negro white has long been recognized as an effort 
of romantic benevolence, even by those who believe they can make a 
brown skin fair, or a muddy complexion transparent. 

Are then cold-cream, pdte d’amandes, and the like, without their 
uses? Notso. Often they are of singular benefit, but not in beautifying 
the complexion. In cases where sudden or protracted exposure has 
inflamed the skin, or where a dry east wind has roughened it, these 
appliances are very efficient ; and how? First, by protecting the inflamed 
skin against the air, and thus allowing the inflammation more rapidly to 
subside; secondly, by softening the epidermis, and allowing the scales 
which are peeling off to fall without dragging with them those others 
not yet ready to fall. 
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Then, again, as to hair. The number of washes, pomades, and philo- 
comes, which profess to make baldness hirsute, to prevent hair from 
turning grey, to soften, curl, and beautify it in every desired way, -are all 
delusions. Any one who understands what the hair is, and how it grows, 
must, on reflection, see that the idea of preventing baldness by the external 
application of grease is about as rational as the idea of stimulating the 
growth of pearls by rubbing tallow over an oyster-shell. All that portion 
of the hair which is above the surface is dead—it is only another modifica- 
tion of that epidermis which we have just been considering. That it is dead, 
and not living, you may understand by reflecting how utterly insensible it is, 
and how it does not decay, nor change its form and colour after having 
been separated from the living body for centuries. Being dead, of course 
it cannot be made to grow. ‘That portion of the hair which is living and 
growing lies out of sight, deep-seated beneath the skin, where grease and 
philocome cannot reach it. As long as the living bulb is there, and is fed 
from the surrounding plasma, fresh shoots will grow. Once let that bulb 
be destroyed and all pomades are powerless. 

It may be true, though not proved, that certain applications, by stim- 
ulating the skin, may stimulate a languid growth of hair; but wherever 
there has once been hair, and it has disappeared, no art will restore it. 
Hence, if the reader is getting alarmed at the rapidity with which his 
hair is falling off, Ido not bid him despair; the bulbs may be languid, 
but not dead. In such a case there is one remedy which may con- 
fidently be tried—a sea-voyage or residence by the sea. How the sea- 
air acts is not easily explained; although the fact of its general influence 
on the glands is notorious; but I may mention that I have known men 
who have reached the age of thirty, with little more than down for whiskers, 
return from a long sea-voyage with luxuriant beards: and it is observ- 
able that fishermen and sailors are seldom bald. Pomades, washes, &c. 
are not without their use for purposes of cleanliness, and to give harsh 
hair a glossiness ; but here their effects stop—on the colour or the 
growth of hair they are powerless. 

False hair may be worn for comfort no less than for deceit. Wigs are 
dangerous unless frankly avowed. A toupet may easily escape detection ; 
also, the tresses of ‘back hair” so often added to eke out an appearance 
of luxuriance—they escape because they are not brought into close proxi- 
mity with the skin. A wig is betrayed by the sharp line it forms against 
the skin; real hair springs from the surface with fine gradations. Even 
when not detected, wigs are mistakes in point of beauty. No man or 
woman who understands the real charm of grey hair, blending so perfectly 
with the flesh-tints, and harmonizing the whole, will for a moment think 
of replacing it by a wig ; and it is pleasant to see how this conviction is 
spreading, and how much more frequently women now displ.y their grey 
hair, to their immense advantage. The most sensible wig I remember to 
have seen was worn by a very foolish baronet of my acquaintance, whose 
good sense in this one particular remains a puzzle, It was not a black or 
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brown wig, which would have been in flagrant dissonance with the flesh- 
tints and crow’s-feet of his seventy years, but a silvery white, luxuriant 
and wavy, such as his own hair might have been; and it made him look 
at least fifteen years younger. 

Hair-dyes are esthetical errors. Consider for a moment that to change 
the colour of your hair, and yet be unable to make corresponding changes 
in your complexion, which is suited to your hair, and is one with it—the 
two being causally connected—must inevitably produce a dissonance 
of effect. Men little understand this when they rush to dyes for their 
moustaches, eyebrows, and whiskers. They are unaware of the harshness 
jt produces—a harshness felt by the spectator, although perhaps he cannot 
explain it. Black hair may be admirable ; but it is only admirable with 
a corresponding complexion. Well-marked eyebrows may be enviable, 
but you are warned against pencilling your own with a view of rivalling 
the effect admired in some rival. The chances are fifty to one that while 
you will gain a well-marked eyebrow, you will also produce a correspond- 
ing dissonance. The admiration bestowed on this one detail (the eyebrow) 
will be compensated by a loss of admiration for the whole effect of the coun- 
tenance. There isin Nature a subtlety of gradations not to be imitated 
by Art. Dyes present a sharp decided line, where Nature melts her 
tones imperceptibly ; and this decision of line produces harshness of effect. 
Compare a man with dyed moustaches and a man with dark moustaches : 
the former may congratulate himself on the superior emphasis given by 
his dye; but he forgets the dissonance of effect which is produced. And 
this leads to a remark on the very common error in personal esthetics, 
namely, that the attention is centred upon some detail instead of on the 
general effect. It is curiously manifested in the matter of beards, which 
have of late years become the ambition of so many: to exhibit a very 
luxuriant beard, the larger and longer the better, seems with some men 
the supreme effort of personal effect; whereas a large beard on a small 
face, or surmounting a small body, produces the painful incongruity of 
subordinating humanity to a tuft of hair. The beard may be splendid as 
a beard, larger, darker, glossier, and every way more admirable than the 
beards of common men ; but what is it as an ornament? how does it 
contribute to the general effect? ‘This is entirely overlooked; so that 
practically the admiration would express itself thus: “There’s a hand- 
some beard ;” not, “ There’s a handsome man.” 

The only effective dyeing is that of the tips of the eyelashes, which 
gives increased splendour to the eyes, and, not being in immediate juxta- 
position with the skin, may easily escape detection. If ever you are in 
doubt as to whether hair is dyed or not, view it in a side light, and the 
uniformity of reflection in the dyed hair, by its striking contrast with 
the undulating play of colour in the real hair, will at once disclose the 
attempted deceit. Side lights are fatal. 

In England there is a general prejudice against all kinds of red hair—a 
foolish, unartistic prejudice, as every painter will proclaim, since many 
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kinds of red hair are exquisitely beautiful, and were prodigally employed 
by the great Venetian colourists. If you have the fortunate misfortune 
to possess hair of this decried hue, or, which is probable, move amid 
circles where its beauty is not understood, be steadfast in your faith, and 
strive not to escape the comments of ignorance by recourse to artificial 
aids. I will confess, however, that there is one plan which uneasy amour 
propre may resort to, with less dissonance of effect and less chance of 
detection than is open to hair of any other colour. Red hair may be 
partially dyed. About two-thirds of the whole mass may be coloured 
brown, leaving the remaining third of the natural hue; and when this 
third is skilfully distributed, so as to intermingle with the mass, not in 
patches, but in delicate strands, the effect is something like that of 
chestnut or brown hair with touches of gold. If the process be gradually 
adopted, at first only a slight proportion of the hair darkened, and this 
portion stealthily extended, so that about a year or so elapses before the 
two-thirds are embraced, even friends are deceived, and attribute the 
change to the not unfrequent darkening which takes place in natural 
hair. However, all deceit is degrading, and in proportion to the elabo- 
rateness and secresy of the means taken, is the vitiating moral effect upon 
the consciousness; thus if not detected, it injures the morale; and when 
detected the result is worse than any defect it may disguise. 

“ Bright eyes rain influence,” and bright eyes accordingly are much 
envied. Art has discovered means of giving lustre, but none which can 
rival Nature. Rouge and painted eyelashes are well-known aids. The 
best of all is Exercise. Health gives the bright veinless splendour to the 
cornea, and lustre to the pupil. All young and healthy eyes are bright. 
Some women, young but unhealthy, or neither healthy nor young, try 
the treacherous and transient effect of belladonna. And many a fashion- 
able oculist is called upon to apply this belladonna, which he consents to 
do, because he knows that his refusal will not prevent the application, and 
his compliance enables him to use it with the smallest possible amount of 
evil. It és an evil, however,—a serious evil; the false lustre is dearly 
purchased, and the splendour is transient. There is a herb which I could 
name, the effect of which is to make the eyes lustrous as those of 
imagined Houris; but with this feverish splendour there is a feverish 
blackness of the lips; and as the herb very much disturbs the equable 
current of the circulation, and injures the nervous centres, I refrain from 
disclosing so dangerous a secret. Those to whom it is known, and by 
whom it is employed, are warned that the occasional splendour of an 
evening is purchased at a price few triumphs of the kind are worth. 

On more than one occasion, Exercise has been named as among the 
natural methods of preserving and heightening beauty. It requires a 
word of explanation, being, in general, very imperfectly understood. 
Exercise is so often and so emphatically recommended, that people have 
come to believe that it is always good, and of a good thing too much 
cannot be had. In truth, it may be as hurtful as it is beneficial, In 
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excess, or under improper conditions, it has seriously damaged many. 
The limit of excess varies with each organism; but Fatigue plainly marks 
the limit for each; all exercise beyond the point of fatigue is directly 
injurious. When I speak of exercise as an aid to beauty, it is of course 
only as an aid to health. Riding on horseback, a game at rackets, 
shuttlecock, rowing, walking in pleasant company or among pleasant 
scenes, gardening, botanizing; in short, any exercise, which gently stimu- 
lates the nervous activity while employing varied muscles, is what should be 
sought. For girls and young women nothing is better than a game at 
shuttlecock, double-handed, in the open air, or, in default, in a large 
room; next to this is fencing; and not to be despised is a skipping-rope. 
But this is only one part of the prescription. After an energetic game, 
which has called the whole body into vigorous activity, not unaccompanied 
with bursts of laughter at failure, and titillations of pride at success, the 
players should be well rubbed with dry flannel or rough towels. The 
effect of a course of such exercise, and rubbings, will soon be visible in 
the softness and fineness of the skin, the firmness of the flesh, the reduc- 
tion of superfluous fat, the improvement in the complexion, and the lustre 
of the eyes. 

I shall say but little on the final point—that of Costume: it would 
require a larger knowledge and an ampler space than are at my command. 
The generalities of the subject may, however, be glanced at. Costume 
embraces both the real and artificial methods of heightening effect. Dress 
being necessary, the esthetical arrangement of that dress in form and 
colour may be regarded among the natural aids to beauty. That this 
arrangement is seldom governed by a delicate taste or any rational prin- 
ciple of subordinating means to an end, is but too well known. The 
successions of fashion seem rather determined by an ingenious desire o! 
disguising the natural form, and of presenting an image conspicuously 
unallied to humanity. Partly this arises from confusion of ideas and 
imbecility of mind in those who lead and those who follow the fashion; 
partly from the inherent irrationality of that desire for conspicuous 
change upon which fashion depends. The caprices of costume, however, 
form a subject for separate treatment. Here we need only remark, that 
whether the prevailing costume be intrinsically beautiful or hideous, 
rational or silly, it cannot altogether be neglected or opposed without 
injury to the personal appearance; since so long as the conventional 
demands of the eye require a certain costume, any want of compliance 
with those demands will, by the conventional standard, be regarded as 
eccentricity and ugliness. A woman who wishes to please her contempo- 
raries (and no sane woman dresses for posterity) must accommodate 
herself to the reigning prejudices, She must be very confident of her 
beauty, and her power to carry off with grace any appearance of singu- 
larity, before openly opposing popular opinion. To be “out of the 
fashion ” generally implies an unpardonable neglect, or a certain insolent 
independence. When waists are worn under the arms, it is ugliness to 
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make the waist divide the trunk. When skirts are balloons, a woman 
is held to be a “guy” if she appears in skirts that are scant. When 
head-dresses are towers of hair and ornament, it is audacious singularity 


or rusticity to wear simple bands. 

Fashion in all its hideousness is despotic, and can only be rebelled 
against by very exceptional people. There is, however, a rational and 
esthetic obedience no less than an irrational and hideous  servility. 
Perhaps in nothing does the feminine intellect more markedly betray 
its weakness than in this matter of costume. Although personal appear- 
ance is of paramount importance to women—although dress forms the 
occupation, the delight, the dream of one half their lives and the trouble 
of the other—although they are never tired of canvassing its details and 
discussing what is and what is not becoming—the surprising irrationality 
of their practice is enough to puzzle a reflective mind, until the deter- 
mining motives of that practice are revealed. These motives are not, as 
a philosopher might imagine surveying the circumstances from a rational 
ground, to secure the admiration of men, and for that purpose to secure 
the most becoming arrangement of shape and colour. Women dress for 
women, not for men; a paradox, but an incontrovertible truth. Although 
it is to men they look for admiration of their beauty, it is to their own 
sex they look for admiration of their dress. Hence costume ceases to be 
considered primarily as a means of heightening effect or mitigating defect. 
It ceases to be a means, and becomes an end. Men are scornfully said to 
“know nothing about dress.” And in the mantua-maker sense this is 
generally true. But if men know nothing of dress, they may be pre- 
sumed to know something of the effect which one kind of costume 
produces on them, and whether it enhances or disguises the beauty. 
However, just as misers forget the object of money in gloating over 
the money itself, so women, occupied with the dress itself, forget the 
original purposes for which its arrangement of colour and shape were 
instituted ; and hideous inconvenience is too frequently the result of 
fashion. Further, even when the idea of beauty does enter as an 
element, it is almost always frustrated by the profound irrationality 
which determines the choice. Not one woman in five hundred is really 
determined in her choice by what she knows to be becoming to her, but 
by what she has seen to be becoming to others, or by what she is assured 
is “much worn now.” If her healthy instinct against a colour or pattern 
raises a timid objection, it is crushed at once by the authoritative asser- 
tion, “ We are selling it very largely, madam.” The shopman or shop- 
woman who would allow a dress to be rejected on the score of ugliness, 
without a strong assurance of its “ being much admired,” would soon be 
dismissed as incompetent by his fundamental ignorance of the feminine 
intellect. You must acknowledge this, dear madam, although you always, 
of course, hold yourself above such influences. You have a long face, 
and your “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” suggests that a tall bonnet is 
not becoming to a long face; but your guide, milliner, and enemy dis- 
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poses of the objection with “They are worn so.” And you meekly 
submit. Some leader of fashion with a small, round face finds out that 
tall bonnets are becoming to her; and because becoming to her, all the 
long-faced women of Europe conclude it will be becoming to them, By 
the natural law of imitation to pass into excess, no sooner is the tall 
bonnet introduced, than it gets taller and taller, until the exaggeration 
produces a reaction. 

There is an opening for some exercise of rational judgment even in so 
capricious a thing as fashion. Let a woman by careful, honest scrutiny 
ascertain what are the colours and forms which are most becoming to her, 
and then resolutely stick to them as far as may be without obtrusive singu- 
larity. If black is most harmonious with her complexion, let black be 
her colour; and with regard to shape let her be careful to keep within 
the extreme limits of the reigning model. If, for example, her face is 
long, and the taste runs in the direction of tall bonnets, let her bonnet be 
of the lowest height which will pass unnoticed: if she is short and stout, 
and skirts are worn of “ circumambient” sweep, let her wear skirts of 
the least dimensions which will escape the charge of singularity. In like 
manner, there is one way of wearing her hair which is more becoming to 
her than any other; let this be found out, and unchangeably preserved. 
Can anything be more senseless than to see women with fat or ill-propor- 
tioned faces dragging back their hair a la Chinoise, simply because they 
huve seen some pretty piguante face look charming with that coifure? If 


one-third of the thought now bestowed on costume were withdrawn from 
the consideration of how “ sweetly Maria looked in that pink,” and “ what 
a love of a bonnet Mrs. Tulle had at church”—considerations which at 
once determine the next order—and if this withdrawn attention were 
bestowed on mastering the principles of form and colour suitable to each 
woman, there would be ten times as much effective beauty, and the 
tyranny of fashion would be reduced to moderation. 
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SB Ride with the Cossacks at Hertch. 


On the 3rd May, 1855, an expedition, which had been for some time in 
preparation, consisting of about 10,000 French and English, with six 
guns, sailed for Kertch, but was recalled. A few days afterwards, General 
Canrobert resigned the chief command to General Pelissier, and at once 
several events marked the change of commanders. The Kertch expedition 
was one of these, which again sailed on the 28rd of the month, and on 
this occasion was allowed to accomplish its object. 

It was in the beginning of the September following, just previous to 
the fall of Sebastopol, that a small force of cavalry, consisting of a squa- 
dron of the 10th Hussars, and a similar body of the 2nd Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, was detached from the army at Balaklava, for the purpose of 
doing duty with the troops at Kertch. At noon, on the 5th, after having 
all partaken of a good breakfast, we of the 10th Hussars paraded and 
marched down to the harbour, where the Himalaya awaited us, to convey 
the two squadrons to their destination. The first part of the performance 
was to get our horses on board, and this from previous practice had 
become quite an easy matter to the 10th Hussars,—our chargers were 
run on deck, placed in the slings, fastened, hoisted, then lowered, passed 
below, and finally put into their stalls. When that was done, and the 
baggage all on board, it took but a little while for us to get shaken into 
our places ; and by the time the vessel had got steam up, and moved out 
of the harbour, every one was comfortable, the men told off in messes 
and rationed, the horses in their boxes watered and fed, and everything 
ship-shape. 

On the 6th, a most lovely morning, we steamed along the shores of 
the Crimea, passed Kaffa on the 7th, sighted in a few hours the hills of 
Ak Buram, and rounding Cape Takli, on which then no lighthouse stood 
to guide the benighted mariner, we shortly afterwards dropped anchor off 
Fort St. Paul’s. The French commenced disembarking at once, and by 
the following day had all got off, when we began; this had all to be 
done on rafts and in small boats, a French gunboat towing us in these, 
each man standing to his horse’s head. When all had disembarked, we 
mounted our horses, and moved off in the direction of the town, which 
was some five miles distant, by a road that might once have been good, 
but was now rough and rocky as a mountain path. This, however, to our 
sure-footed little Arabs, was a matter of no importance; they trotted 
along, neighing and squealing at the mere sight of one of their own 
species, and, failing that, would scize the slightest opportunity of getting 
closer together, to have an equestrian performance among themselves— 
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charging open-monthed, and kicking at each other furiously. Kertch, 
like most Eastern towns, had presented a fine appearance from the sea, 
from whence its well-built mansions and long line of quays looked as 
handsome and substantial as though it had been still a flourishing place; 
but when we entered, this delusion rapidly vanished, and it was painful 
to witness the ruin about us. One of the staff had met us close 
to the town, and directed us fo our future residences; the Chasseurs 
were pretty comfortably located, all things considered, at what had been 
once the principal hotel, named the “ Bosphorus Tracter ;” our quarters 
were situated at the other extremity of the town, and had formerly been 
the chief seminary for young ladies in the Crimean watering-place. If 
“poverty makes men acquainted with strange bedfellows,” war may 
equally be said to make them acquainted with strange bed-places ; and 
“ what a fall was here,”—from an academy for young ladies to a barrack for 
dragoons! Still, for our parts, we.rather fancied the quarters, and although 
for us the house contained no pleasant recollections, yet with ‘it were asso- 
ciated pleasant ideas. It helped us ‘to think of home and all those 
there that we loved—mothers, sisters, sweethearts, wives, whose prayers 
that we might. be, preserved from ‘plague, pestilence, :and famine, from 
battle, and from sudden death,” had not been -without avail. And thus 
we not only liked our new-quarters, but were proud of them, and used 
to date all our letters from, and request them to be addressed to, the 
Seminary, which was a large and commodious domicile, and had been 
well furnished—had .been, we say, for spoilers had been there before 
us, and their occupation was marked by wilful destruction, relentless 
ruffianism and :studied. debauchery. Their broad :arrow'was to be seen 
everywhere. In the ante-rooms portions of mahogany tables and chairs 
were piled up ready to. be used for firewood, whilst ‘amongst the decayed 
embers of the stove-could be still ‘seen the remains of what had been the 
ivory keys of a piano. In the chambers'were shreds ‘of ‘curtains, which 
had been torn down and trodden under foot; the glass which had formed 
mirrors and. chandeliers lay shivered in thousands of fragments beneath, 
‘and even pictures made part of the ruin. And they who had done all 
this were those for whom England was then expending her best. blood and 
treasure,—our worthy .allies the Turks; of a verity, they give their 
enemies good occasion.to. remember-any visit they’ may ‘pay. 

What puzzled and .amused us fresh ‘arrivals most ‘at first was the 
various kinds of costumes worn by ‘the troops; no -two ‘appeared to dress 
alike, and so it was not only difficult to distinguish tthe Tartar or Turk 
from the Frenchman, but aur own people from either. Each appeared 
to dress according to his fancy, uniformity ‘being voted:a bore, and only 
fit for Hyde Park or’ the Phamix, where, of ‘course, it was compulsory; 
but in front of the enemy it ‘was ‘another affair; there elegance must 
give way to convenience. -Consequently, whatever was uncomfortable 
or cumbersome was. speedily lost or ‘mislaid, and replaced by the first 
useful substitute that offered, and had not these defects; so it may te 
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imagined that our fellows lost no time in conforming to the fashion, 
and got rigged out as soon as possible in this “a la Frangaise-Turko 
toggery.” 

The cavalry force consisted of rather more than one hundred and 
twenty Chasseurs and about one hundred of ours; there was also some 
Turkish and Tartar cavalry, but a portion of the latter had fallen into 
an ambuscade previous to our arrival, and were all killed; the Russians 
never gave them any quarter. The enemy had-been concealed in some 
hollow ground, and surprised them as they returned from a foraging 
expedition. The duty of the Chasseurs and ours was to find two 
outlying picquets, and convey letters and despatches from head-quarters. 
The French picquet was situated in a romantic hollow, about a mile to the 
east of the town; we were posted on an ‘eminence a similar distance to 
the westward, in a white house, which gave its name to the hill. About 
four miles farther on, in the same direction, was a house which, belonging 
to a Spaniard at Odessa, was named Spanish Farm; this was oceupied by 
some of the Turkish Contingent, and served ‘as an ‘advanced post. The 
Cossacks proved a perpetual source of annoyance to us, either by false 
alarms, or, as in the instance stated above, by real attack. When on 
picquet they kept us constantly on the alert, by continually showing front 
and hovering about the outpost, but always disappearing on the least 
attempt we made to approach them. Such conduct, of course, was not:at 
all according to our liking, as we were eager to have:a brush along with 
them; and various were the promises and threats of what:we would do 
when the opportunity offered. But we had no idea how soon our wish was 
to be gratified ; for before we had been a’fortnight in Kertch we got the 
coveted chance of ‘crossing swords and exchanging ‘shots with the enemy, 
when we had a very narrow escape from being either all killed or taken 
prisoners, which was far too near’a thing’to be exactly pleasant. 

On the 20th September information ‘was received that bodies of 
Cossacks were within a few miles of Kertch, plundering the villages and 
carrying off forage in arabas; in'consequence of this intelligence Colonel 
D’Osman, who commanded the cavalry, received orders to take the 
detachments of the 10th Hussars ‘and 2nd Chasseurs D’Afrique, and 
with them proceed the same day in quest ‘of the Cossaeks. Agreeably 
with these instructions, the French paraded ‘at noon, ‘and dividing their 
squadron, marched in separate parties towards the villages of Kosi ‘and 
Serai-le-min, each of these places being ‘about fifteen miles from Kertch, 
and nearly the same distance between. When there, they were to await our 
arrival, and the following day, should nothing be seen of the enemy, to 
extend the reconnaissance farther to the front and inward flanks, ‘so as to 
meet at a place agreed upon previously, and then to return. ‘Our orders 
were to follow the Chasseurs so as to arrive at’ the rendezvous by nightfall ; 
it was arranged in this manner, that the enemy should not be so likely to 
have a correct knowledge of the strength of the party. About two Pat. we 
were all ready, and moved off under the command of Captain Fitzclarence ; 
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a commissariat cart accompanied us, conveying two days’ rations uncooked. 
At Kuchack, or Lesser Turkham, we separated, C troop, under Captain 
Fitzclarence, taking the line by the sea-shore for Serai-le-min, whilst we, 
A troop, turning off in the other direction, wended our way towards Kosi- 
le-min. There had been no certain intelligence received regarding the 
strength of the enemy, but from the little knowledge obtained we were led 
to believe that it was only a straggling party of Cossacks from Kaffa, who 
partly to overawe the inhabitants, but principally for plunder, had 
ventured thus far, and that no force to assume the offensive was to be 
apprehended. In this supposition we were confirmed by our Tartar 
guides, they stating that it was only a small force of the enemy who 
were out. When too late we discovered that they had deceived us, 
and it was a pity we did not suspect this at the time, for, had we 
done so, we might have taken steps that would have placed it out 
of their power ever to deceive any others in this world. These wor- 
thies took us a near cut, by which we had not only a longer route, 
but a more difficult and dangerous one, where at places, had any of 
the enemy been secreted, we might have been taken several times at a 
decided disadvantage. However, so far, all passed off well, and by 
dusk we were close to our destination, where, to our great surprise 
and concern, we discovered that the Chasseurs were not at the village, 
nor could we gain any tidings of them. It was now quite dark, and, 
situated thus—some fifteen miles from our communications, in a strange 
place, with the enemy in our immediate vicinity—our position was, to 
say the least of it, very critical; and, however desirable, it would have 
been dangerous to attempt to form a junction with Captain Fitzclarence. 
To await where we were was hazardous; but to return to Kertch was 
equally so, while the object of the expedition would not have been accom- 
plished ; so of the number of evils we chose the least, and determined to 
halt where we were until daybreak. Therefore, after taking the usual pre- 
cautions of placing vedettes and sending out a patrol to the front, we 
dismounted and prepared to pass the long hours away as best we could. 
A few went off on a foraging expedition and were pretty successful, having 
managed to get plenty of eggs; and these, with what we had of our own 
rations, made a meal not to be despised after a long ride. But our great 
misfortune was the want of water, and the poor horses suffered accordingly, 
having to go without after their long journey. The night was raw and | 
chilly, and as we were unsheltered this was felt in all its acuteness, as We 
remained at our horses’ heads, prepared to mount on the slightest alarm. 
Situated thus, to think of sleep was impossible; more especially as our 
“ Arab steeds” kept continually on the move, every sinew strained and 
every nerve in motion just to get within reach of each other, and if they 
succeeded in their efforts, then tooth and heel would go to work. Some 
who had been accustomed to sleep under difficulties tried to snatch “ forty 
winks” by lying down and fastening the reins round their arms; but their 
attempts were futile, as they would be awakened by finding themselves 
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dragged along the ground for several yards, or else between two belligerent 
animals whose hoofs would be passing in too close proximity to be either safe 
or agreeable. Consequently, rest was out of the question, and we passed the 
night as well as the adverse circumstances would allow of; telling tales, talking 
about old times and happy days gone by, and hoping to meet the “ Russians 
in the morning,” of which, somehow, we felt confident; for although no 
tidings had been heard nor trace discovered of them, a something told us 
that they were not far distant. To add to our perplexities, we found out 
during the night that the guides had given us the slip, carrying, as we 
expected, information of our whereabouts to the enemy. When this was 
ascertained, the position of the picquet was instantly changed farther to 
the flank and rear of the village, and redoubled watchfulness was felt to 
be necessary. 

About half an hour before daybreak a Tartar arrived with a message 
from Captain Fitzclarence, informing us that he had found the whole of the 
Chasseurs at Serai-le-~min, and that we were, on receipt of the note, to 
march immediately and join them there ; so, as soon as it was light enough, 
we called in the vedettes and moved off at once in the direction of that 
village. A small stream skirted Kosi-le-min, which we had hardly 
crossed before we came upon a body of the enemy, who were advancing 
on the village covered by skirmishers. These we instantly charged, broke 
their lines, drove them back upon their supports, who wavered in turn as 
they saw us coming towards them, and not waiting until we closed, 
wheeled about like the others and fled, whilst we, pursuing after and among 
them, cutting and thrusting, became quite excited, and as is customary 
with cavalry in like cases, got out of hand. The fighting was excellent, 
while as yet we had not a man hurt, and were driving more than double 
our number before us, besides having made several prisoners. 

After galloping in this manner for upwards of two miles, we reached a 
harrow gorge running between two hills, which the Cossacks and we all 
passed through pell-mell together. On emerging from this we discovered, to 
our great astonishment and dismay, that we had galloped right into the 
Cossacks’ camp, who were swarming out of their nests and gathering 
round us like wasps. A suspicion began to dawn upon us that we had 
Tun into a net, the mouth of which had been temptingly left open, to allow 
us and the party we had pursued to enter quietly, and then ‘of course 
when we were inside to draw the string and bag us all. Luckily for 
us, however, we appeared to have come sooner than they anticipated— 
before they had got prepared—and we did not fail to take advantage 
of our sudden entry to make as sudden a retreat before we got stung. 

The first difficulty was to clear the defile, which being safely accom- 
plished, our next object was to keep the enemy in check, and by some bold 
and resolute stand intimidate him. Bold in their strength, on they came. 
Up went our carbines, and waiting until they were within a short forty yards 
of us, we fired a volley, well aimed and low, into the advancing mass. In an 
instant a score of Cossack horses ran riderless, the remainder of than dis- 
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persing in all directions, This stemmed the current for a time, and the enemy 
rendered more cautious by the sudden repulse, advantage was taken to send 
out a division of ours to skirmish, and so retreat in as orderly a manner as 
possible. When we were retiring in this manner they continued to hover 
round us, threatening every moment to charge over our small body, but, 
fortunately so far (for they were ten to one), they did not come very 
close, contenting themselves with keeping up a desultory fire, that as yet 
had proved harmless. However, to add to our comfort, we could see 
some of them a mile or so distant, endeavouring to bring up a couple of 
field guns to bear upon us; but by good luck these got firmly fixed 
in some marshy ground, from which they could not be extricated in 
time to do us any harm. On the new turn that affairs had taken, we were 
obliged to set our prisoners adrift, taking the precaution, however, of dis- 
arming them and shooting their horses, which would prevent them from 
taking any active part in the skirmish for the time. 

Still retreating, we kept in the direction whence Captain Fitzclarence’s 
party was expected, and had gone about a mile, when, to our dismay, we 
heard a shout raised in rear of us, and on looking round in that direction 
saw another strong body of the enemy forming in line across our path. 
They had managed to take us in reverse by coming round the base of a 
hill that lay to the left of our line of retreat; and thus they had us 
between two fires. There was only one chance of escape—one road by 
which we could go, and that was, to cut our way through our new 
opponents; so, suddenly calling in our skirmishers, we went boldly about 
andat them. The very unexpectedness of the movement was in our favour, 
and this, seconded by its confidence, took them partly by surprise. As we 
charged, they fired a straggling volley (the Cossacks always fire from the 
hip without taking aim) that whistled harmlessly overhead. In a few more 
strides we were among them, and’ then ensued one of the most desperate 
struggles, with the exception of Balaklava, that had taken place during 
the war—a struggle of men on wearied horses, to escape from foes, 
despicable indeed had they been encountered in equal numbers, but in 
this instance terrible from their overwhelming force and from their horses 
being fresh. But the very numbers of the Cossacks neutralized their 
strength somewhat, and, although surrounded and attacked upon every 
side, by still keeping together we managed to hold our own. 

The combat was now a regular hand-to-hand affair. We were in a 
predicament that no craft could assist, nor strategy extricate us from; we 
knew that if we-escaped at all it would only be by bold riding and hard 
fighting, and in this manner we struggled on amid the report of fire- 
arms, whistling of bullets, and clanging of swords against lances, as we 
thrust, parried, and cut. All this, mingling with the yells of the Cossacks, 
created a tumult of which no description of mine can convey the least 
idea; whilst our cheers, sounding yet higher than the din of conflict, 
spoke home to each other's hearts, causing every hand to grasp firmer its 
blade, and to strike surer and quicker. And, even encompassed as we 
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were, none:shrank from the encounter, nor did our spirits fail; all we 
fervently but vainly wished for was, that our horses were as fresh as those 
of. our adversaries ; and, had this been the case, we might yet have pulled 
through with but little loss; but the poor animals we rode were utterly 
exhausted, and. kept stumbling and falling at every stride. Here we lost 
the sergeant-major,.a sergeant, and eleven rank and file, and how we were 
not all ridden down and. overwhelmed by the torrent in which we were 
engulphed seems now almost a miracle. The folly of taking out the old 
picquet was now apparent, as nearly all those who were taken prisoners 
had come off that duty; but the handful remaining cut and slashed about 
within the dense circle that hedged us in, and which appeared only to, 
grow the closer. and more serried the more its numbers decreased. 

At last we managed to effect a breach in the living wall, and gained the 
open, having left nearly half our number behind. The enemy, whose loss 
must have been considerable, kept following us, although now at a more 
respectful distance, as we continued the retreat—a courtesy that, in our 
fatigued state, we were very thankful for, as it gave us time not only to 
rest ourselves, but, what was of more. importance, to breathe our horses, 
But another calamity awaited us, for, on leaving Kosi-le-min and attacking 
the enem}, our commissariat cart was left behind in charge of a corporal 
and two men, who had orders to follow as best they could. This they did 
allright enough until they met us retreating before such great odds, when 
they left the cart in the care of the driver and a couple of Tartars. to come 
and join us, which gave the Cossacks an opportunity that they did not 
fail to seize. And then we had the sorrowful satisfaction of seeing our 
commissariat, and little Murray of the Land Transport Corps, marched off 
under a ‘ sufficient escort” of the enemy, who kept ransacking and turning 
over the spoil with much apparent pleasure. This, as may be imagined, 
was gall and wormwood to us, but. our cup of misery: was not filled until 
they were seen to broach the keg of rum—our ration rum! Then a cry 
was raised at them, and offers were made to go and attempt a recapture, 
and it required all our officers’ authority to prevent us from essaying the 
foolhardy object. As it was, Collins and Broadbent, who had been the 
baggage guard, considered themselves bound to make the attempt, and 
rode off in the direction of the captured cart, round which a score or 
more of the enemy were regaling themselves so comfortably. On 
getting within shot, our two fellows opened fire on the Cossacks, who 
of course were too cheerfully employed to approve of this kind of inter- 
ference, and savagely made at once for the intruders, who fired and 
fell slowly back towards us. Collins, who had shot two or three of 
them, managed to get away, but. not so fortunate was Broadbent, whose: 
horse failing him at his: need, he was taken prisoner, and quickly dis- 
armed. We were quite close to him when this happened, and a rescue 
was thought of,sbut to have tried it would have been madness. This 
the gallant fellow himself saw, for he called out “never to mind him, but 
look. to our own safety,” concluding by sending “ his best respects to the 
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troop, whom he feared that circumstances would prevent him from seeing 
again for some time to come.” 

Leaving him to their mercy, we kept on our way, followed closer and 
closer by the enemy, and anticipating every moment to be again charged 
, by them or surrounded, when the welcome sight of Captain Fitzclarence 
: and C troop, with our allies the Chasseurs, burst upon us. They were 
| also engaged with a body of the Russians, and were retiring in a direction 
nearly at right angles to us; and as we neared each other the Cossack 
skirmishers engaged with them got partly in our rear. To fire a volley 
at our own opponents, turn round, pass through these others, and join our 
comrades, was but the work of a few seconds. 

We were now safe, comparatively, but still our situation was very 
precarious, as there was now opposed to us two regiments of Cossacks, 
and these, by a strange coincidence, happened to be the 10th Cossack 
Hussars and the 2nd Tchernaya Moriskeys, or Cossacks of the Black Sea. 
Having joined their forces, they became bolder accordingly. The Tartar 
cavalry which accompanied the French had run at the first appearance 
of the enemy, but even their desertion was turned to account by Colonel 
D’Osman, who, remembering that a range of hills lay behind, between 
us and the town, despatched an officer after the Tartars to rallf them at 
this point, and, on our appearance, to show themselves on the crest of 
the ridge in skirmishing order. On our line of retreat there were neither 
roads nor even footpaths, and even had there been any, our topographical 
knowledge was too small to have turned them to any account ; so we had 
to make the best of our way in a straight direction across country, 
impeded by obstructions, and serious ones, at nearly every hundred yards. 
The ground, which from a distance had appeared level, was found to be 
intersected by deep ravines and water-courses, any one of which, at 
ordinary times, would have made delay. But, situated as we now were, 
the case was altered; gullies, wide and deep, were ridden over and through 
in a manner that nothing but the desperate state of affairs could have 
justified. And had we not been mounted on such hardy little cattle 
(who jumped down, across, or in and out of these with a cat-like facility 
and sureness of foot, that is somehow never possessed by English troop- 
horses), we must have been beaten to a stand-still long before, or else 
been buried in one of these holes. Occasionally, however, we came 
to an obstacle that even they could not get over, when we had to traverse 
to right and left, trying to discover a more favourable spot; and when- 
ever this happened we were obliged to resume the offensive, and, making 
a charge, drive our slippery opponents back. In this manner we formed 
again and again to the front to attack an enemy much our superior; yet 
they never awaited our charge, but fled at every advance we made, 
although it was only to return immediately we retired, to harass us on 
flank and rear. In this sort of warfare the Cossack cavalry surpass all 
others. Mounted on light and sinewy horses, ponies we should term 
them—armed for the attack only—relying on the quickness of their 
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movements and the sagacity of their steeds for defence—they never await 
the charge, but disperse in all directions, to avoid the attack, only, 
however, to rally again in a few seconds at another point: and in this 
manner they harassed us, remaining spread in a large semicircle round 
us, firing on and threatening us at every turn. 

It was near the brink of one of these formidable ravines that the 
Chasseurs suffered most. The enemy was close upon us, our skirmishers 
driven in, and the line of retreat impassable. Under these circumstances 
there was but one thing for it, and on the en avant from the French 
leader we gave a hearty, willing cheer, that rang clear along with the 
vivas of the Chasseurs, and with one mind and purpose, riding side by 
side, we dashed at them. »As we rode forward they met us with a 
well-directed volley, but immediately turned and fled, avoiding the 
shock; by that fire eight of the French were killed and several more 
wounded. As we only wished to gain time so that we might get safely 
over the obstacle in rear, our object was attained when the enemy was 
driven back. The signal was now given to retire, and this was accom- 
plished by all at a more favourable part of the ravine, with the 
exception of Privates Colter, Bolter, Poole and Lucas, who in the ex- 
citement of fighting forgot the exhausted state of their horses, and went 
too far. The Cossacks perceiving these men by themselves, and at 
their mercy, wheeled round, and like a pack of wolves, and with as 
little order, galloped upon them. Bolter, who was the nedrest, was 
turning to meet them when a ball struck him in the chest ; he dropped 
the bridle, fell forward on his horse’s neck, his sword dangling by the knot, 
and his hands striving to clutch the mane; for a few seconds he remained 
thus, and then fell forward over his horse’s neck upon the ground. Colter 
was hurled from his horse by a lance that pierced him through his left 
shoulder. Poole, as he dashed forward to his assistance, parried a lance 
thrust made at him, and threw himself on one side to avoid another, but 
in doing so his whole weight was on one stirrup, which caused the 
saddle partly to turn, and he fell under his horse. In an instant he was 
again mounted, defending himself sword in hand, and fighting desperately. 
He refused the quarter the Cossacks offered, but it was useless, one 
against so many; he was surrounded, his sword was knocked up, and he 
was disarmed. 

All this, however, had not passed unobserved, and Captain Fitz- 
clarence’s attention was called to Poole’s predicament by Mr. Partridge 
(the veterinary surgeon, who voluntarily accompanied us in all expedi- 
tions), who proposed to go to his rescue. This proposition was promptly 
replied to by our captain, who shouted, “Come on, Tenth,” with a 
wave of his sword in Poole’s direction, indicating where and what he 
meant, and, leading the way with Mr. Partridge, was instantly followed 
by half-a-dozen of ours and some of the Chasseurs. From Poole’s face 
being towards his assailants he did not perceive the coming aid, but still, 
unarmed as he was, he kept struggling with them. They, however, who 
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could see us advancing to the rescue, redoubled their efforts to drag him 
away, but finding that neither he nor his horse would move (one appeared 
to be as stubborn. as the other), and that we were close to his assistance, a 
Cossack drew a pistol, and, placing it at Poole’s ear, drew the trigger. We 
who saw the movement were nearly paralysed for the moment, but rode 
on with set teeth and hands clenched firmer round our sword hilts, 
expecting to see his head blown to pieces; but, fortunately for the 
brave fellow, the pistol only flashed in the pan. With a cry that more 
resembled the yelp of a savage dog than the voice of a human being, at 
being thus baffled, the Cossack pulled out another, but before he had time 
to raise it we were on him, his head was cleft in two by Laporte, a 
Chasseur, and Poole was saved. Falling upon the others in front and 
flank, we hurled them back upon their main body, and then made good 
our own retreat. In retiring we came to Lucas, whose horse being dead 
lame, he had dismounted, and was making the best of his way on foot, 
stopping every few yards to try to get off his big boots, which were 
not at all adapted for running in. These he at last managed to kick 
off, and getting between Mr. Partridge and Poole, laid hold of their 
stirrups, and so got away with the others, not too soon, for the Cossacks 
came charging again down upon our fiank, and were only kept at bay by 
the skirmishers. 

On getting back safe to the party, we could not help feeling amused 
when Poole discovered that one of the Cossacks had made so free as to 
help himself to the contents of his haversack. A nice fat fowl had fallen 
to his lot, quite providentially as he thought, when foraging the night 
before in the village. This he had carefully placed in his haversack 
until a more convenient season, when he anticipated making from it 
a glorious meal; “ but’the best laid plans of mice and men gae oft agee,” 
and so it proved in Poole’s case. The keen nose of the Cossack had not 
failed to find the scent of the chicken, which, of course, was quickly con- 
fiscated and transferred, and all done so quietly by those princes of 
foragers, that Poole was not aware of his loss until he was well out of their 
clutches. He who would himself have gloried in relieving an enemy of 
goods or provender could not understand why he should be robbed. 
This misfortune seemed to have obliterated all thoughts of his own 
narrow escape, for as yet he had only once referred to it, but all the 
way he kept bewailing the loss of his supper. As we got nearer to Kertch 
the enemy became more wary, although still following and firing at us; 
but we may say we were only saved from being entirely destroyed by 
having at all times shown a determined front to our numerous opponents. 
Had their courage been but equal to their numbers, not one of us would 
have escaped. 

We at last. reached the point where our runaway Tartars became 
serviceable, by showing themselves in skirmishing order along the crest 
of a hill, menacing the enemy’s flank. He, on perceiving them, at once 
came to a halt, and, afraid of being surprised by a superior force from 
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behind the hill, gave over the pursuit; while we, only too glad to be 
relieved of such attendance, were at the same time careful not to appear 
in any way hurried, so retired leisurely round the base of the hill until 
out of sight. Then, leaving a few of the best mounted men as a rear-guard 
to watch the enemy, we pressed forward at as good a pace as could be 
managed towards the town, which we reached without further molestation, 
having lost fourteen of our party, whilst the Chasseurs had eight killed 
and thirteen taken prisoners. And thus ended our ride with the Tcher- 
naya Moriskeys, or Cossacks of the Black Sea. This was the principal 
adventure that befel us in the winter we were quartered at Kertch. Had 
time and space allowed, I might have told how some of ours were well 
treated by our old opponents a few days afterwards, when accompanying 
a flag of truce to inquire after our wounded, and how, on reaching their 
outposts, they were taken to the officer commanding the outlying picquets, 
who entertained the party most hospitably during their stay, sending 
them plenty of good mutton and white bread, with two jars. of raki to 
wash it down. 

In this narrative I have refrained as much as possible from men- 
tioning names, thinking that where all behaved so bravely and gallantly 
it would be invidious to do so; at the same time it would scarcely be just 
not to notice our commanding officer, Captain Fitzclarence, whose gallant 
conduct throughout was above all praise. The first in every attack, he 
was the Jast man to retreat, setting an example to all that caused every 
one to be anxious to emulate such bravery and daring. And with the 
Chasseurs as well as our own men the only difficulty their officers had 
was to get them to retire at the proper time, and, in a charge, to prevent 
them from going too far. Two of the horses which had been captured 
came in some hours afterwards with their saddles on, and a third arrived 
without its appointments, about two o'clock on the following morning, 
disturbing us all by making a row at the gateway that led to its stable. 
The poor creature had evidently broken away from its picquet, as a piece 
of rope was found fastened to its head-collar; and, although wounded in 
the flank, it had instinctively managed to find its way, on a dark night, 
over dangerous ground in a strange place, straight to its quarters. Those 
who had been taken prisoners rejoined us at the termination of the war, 
with the exception of four supposed to have died of their wounds; the 
others gave a good account of the Russians, who had treated them remark- 
ably well in every respect; their only hardship was being obliged to 
march daily from place to place. In this manner they had traversed the 
greater portion of the south of Russia. 







































Aotes on Science. 


Ts fresh Air necessary during Sleep ?—Most readers will be surprised that 
such a question should be asked; to ask it, they would say, is to answer 
it. Yet it has been asked by a physiologist, and before a grave assembly 
in the French Academy. Let it, therefore, be repeated in these pages. 

Our forefathers troubled themselves very little about fresh air in their 
sleeping apartments ; indeed, they were careless about iteverywhere. To 
this day, in Germany, attention falls but lightly on it; frische Luft 
is rather a poetical luxury than a sanitary necessity there; as our 
Sanitary Reformers must note with some surprise. The teaching of 
Physiology is plain enough. If it have one lesson more emphatic than 
another, it is the intimate dependence of health on the free supply 
of oxygen. Oxygen is the flame of vital activity. Unless the blood 
take up oxygen from the atmosphere, in exchange for the carbonic acid 
which results from the wear and tear of the organs, no vital activity can 
long continue ; the incessant waste can no longer be replaced by incessant 
repair; the flame goes out, and the engine stops. This, we say, is the 
lesson no one doubts. But how far does it apply to Sleep ? 

Sleep is supposed—erroneously, we believe—to be the state in which 
the body mainly repairs the waste incident on the activities of the waking 
hours. It isa fact, which no one will dispute, that during the repose of 
Sleep, muscle and nerve recover their exhausted energies; but that this 
renewal of energy is simply the consequence of a process of repair by 
which fresh muscle and nerve replace the worn-out particles, may very 
fairly be questioned; and for our own parts, we question it. Not, how- 
ever, to complicate the present discussion with such doubts, let us grant 
that in Sleep the chief nutrition of the body takes place; let us further 
grant, that unless the blood be kept pure by the constant renewal of its 
oxygen and removal of its carbonic acid, the process of repair will be 
thwarted; and having granted these points, we shall be forced to admit 
the conclusion so strongly insisted on, that pure air, important at all 
times, is peculiarly important during Sleep. Our dormitories must be 
lofty and well ventilated, and the greatest precautions must be taken 
against crowding sleepers in one room. If we cannot courageously sleep 
with an open window (so desirable for fresh air!) we must at any rate 
sternly forbid the nuisances of chimney-boards and bed-curtains. One 
of the first questions now-a-days is often directed to the chimney-board; 
and we have heard more than one mysterious malady (even chronic sore 
throat!) mysteriously attributed to the fact of the patient sleeping in a 
room where a chimney-board innocently existed, although the cubic 
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contents of that room would have sufficed for the respiration of half a 
dozen adults. 

Is there any adequate foundation for this opinion with regard to the 
atmosphere in which we sleep? With regard to the open window this 
may at once be said—the benefit of the fresh air is questionable, the evil 
of cold is positive. If ventilation can only be secured at the expense of 
warmth, ventilation is an evil. With regard to the assumed necessity of a 
constant supply of fresh air during Sleep, we beg. the reader to remark that 
it is assuming too much to draw such conclusion from the very different 
condition of the organism in its waking hours; and philosophical caution 
suggests that we should inquire closely into it. The physiologist, M. Del- 
bruck, whose note has called forth these remarks, does not enter upon the 
theoretical question at all; he simply propounds a difficulty, founding it 
on some very familiar facts. He thinks that the calculations of physio- 
logists are enormously exaggerated, and that very much less air (or, what 
comes to the same thing, air of less purity) is needed during Sleep. He 
first appeals to animals. The lion, bear, or tiger retires into his lair to sleep, 
quitting the open air, and excluding it as much as possible. The dog seeks 
his kennel or corner, curls himself up, and buries his head beneath his 
paws or body. Even birds, those aérial creatures, who perish so rapidly 
when confined under a bell-glass, and therefore seem peculiarly depen- 
dent upon fresh air, when sleep approaches, hide their heads under their 
wings, the beak covered with the soft down. Hybernating animals, as is 
well known, never pass into their long sleep but when sheltered from the 
air. All this is very true, but what about man? Acting upon instinct, 
man imitates the animals; upon science, he does the very reverse. The 
schoolboy, if he is cold, or if he cannot sleep, hides his head under the 
bedclothes much as the bird hides its head under a wing. The unen- 
lightened man or woman carefully draws the curtains round the bed. 
The enlightened physician or nurse tears those curtains down. Soldiers 
and travellers “camping out” are obliged to cover their heads if they 
wish to sleep; and railway travellers at night, although six or eight may 
be in one carriage, always finish by closing the windows. 

These, and other facts of similar significance, require to be well con- 
sidered. The suggestion of M. Delbruck does not, we confess, present 
avery acceptable aspect to us. He supposes that since plants, during the 
night, absorb the oxygen which they exhale during the day, “analogy 
would lead to the conclusion that animals at night absorb some of the 
carbonic acid which they exhale during the day.” Analogy is a treache- 
rous guide; and in the present case a more comprehensive acquaintance 
with the physiological facts would have recognized the imperfection of the 
analogy. It is true that plants absorb oxygen during the night; but it 
is only the woody parts, and these absorb it also during the day, although 
the quantities are so small as to be almost inappreciable. It is the green 
parts which absorb carbonic acid during the day, and these, requiring the 
stimulus of sunlight, are inactive at night. Nothing of the kind takes 
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place in the animal organism. The blood refuses to absorb carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, at all times, and under all conditions. 

What, then, is our explanation of the paradox? Why, if the fresh 
air is so indispensable to the waking organism, is it less so to the sleeping 
organism? In other words, why can we sleep with a very moderate 
supply of oxygen? Physiology furnishes an answer. Sleep is a con- 
dition during which the vital functions are all depressed. It is, therefore, 
incompatible with any excitement of the functions; as we see in the 
sleeplessness which succeeds over-fatigue or over-excitement (and which, 
by the way, suggests that the proverb, “ After supper walk a mile,” must 
not be stretched to “‘ After supper walk five miles”). Hence the ‘stimu- 
lating effect of oxygen too freely administered is instinctively avoided by 
man and beast, in order that sleep may be placid and undisturbed. Sleep 
requires diminished activity of the circulation and external warmth to 
compensate for this diminished activity. Hence an atmosphere that 
is at once highly oxygenated and ‘cold, prevents sleep. 

No rational reader will push these suggestions to absurd extremes; 
because there may have been an oversight in the popular opinion respecting 
the beneficial effect of well-ventilated dormitories, we are not to conclude 
that ventilation even in dormitories is useless. Far fromit. The question 
is a question of degree. That amount of fresh air which permits pro- 
longed sleep is the standard we must aim at, but better to have impure 
air than cold. 

Why Animals to be eaten must be kiiled:—It is universally understood 
that ‘animals which die from disease are not fitted for our markets. It is 
also understood that when cattle have been over-driven their meat is 
notably inferior to that of healthy animals, unless they are permitted 
to recover their exhausted energies before being slaughtered. Why is 
this? The first and most natural supposition respecting those which 
die from disease is that their flesh is tainted; but it has been found 
that prolonged agony, or exhaustion, are quite as injurious, though in 
these cases there is no taint of disease. M. Claude Bernard propounds 
the following explanation: In all healthy animals, no matter to what 
class they belong, or on what food they subsist, he finds a peculiar 
substance analogous to vegetable starch, existing in their tissues and 
especially in their liver. This ‘substance he calls glycogéne, ¢.¢., the 
sugar-former. It is abundant in proportion to thé vigour and youth 
of the animal, and disappears entirely under the prolonged suffering of 
pain or disease. This disappearance is singularly rapid in fish; and is 
always observed in the spontaneous death of animals. But when 
the death is sudden none of it disappears. He finds that a rabbit, for 
example, which is killed after suffering pain for five or six hours, exhibits 
no trace whatever of this sugar-forming substance; and its flesh has a 
marked difference in flavour. The same remark applies to exhausted, 
over-driven'‘animals ; their muscles‘are almost deficient in glycogéne, and 
yield in water a far larger proportion of soluble principles than the same 
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muscles in a normal condition. M. Bernard finds, moreover, that animals 
which are suffocated lose more of the sugar-forming substance than 
similar animals killed in the slaughter-house. To this let us add the 
fact that the blood of over-driven animals will not coagulate, or coagulates 
very slowly and imperfectly, and we shall see good reason for exercising 
some circumspection over the practices of our meat markets. 

Formation of Coral Islands.—M. de Rochas announces to the Academy , 
of Sciences the result of his inspection of coral islands in various parts of 
the globe, .as not in harmony with the accepted theory in France. That 
theory assumes that the polypes which build up the earthy substance of 
these islands, cease to build when the edifice ‘reaches the. low-tide mark.; 
and that the subsequent deposit from the waves dashing over its surface 
completes the elevation. M.de Rochas thinks that the first part of this 
statement is correct; the ‘second part is incorrect. He attributes the 
elevation above the surface of the water to volcanic agency. ‘ No coral 
island without an upheaval which pushes above the surface of the water 
the coral abandoned by the polypes ;” that is the formula of his experience. 
He finds the surface free from the attrition and fractures which would 
result from the throwing over them of pebbles and sand by the waves; and 
he also finds the coral, in many places where no upheaval has raised it 
above the surface, remaining in precisely the same position in which it 
was observed long ago, with no accumulation of debris on its surface. 

Mystic Pond.—Such is the name given to ‘a Jake in the vicinity of 
Charleston, U.S., examined and reported on by civil-engineers employed 
for procuring for that city a supply ‘of pure:water. ‘The surface water of 
this lake, to a certain depth, is-very pure, containing only four grains of 
solid matter per gallon. But this stratum :reposes.on a denser and much 
more saline water, containing fifty-nine grains of salt per gallon. On 
lowering a slip of silvered copper vertically so'as to be partially immersed 
in the lower stratum for some hours, ‘all above was found unaltered and 
all below the line of demarcation sulphurized by electro-chemical action; 
the transition being so:abrupt that within the distance of one-fourth of an 
inch action and noiaction were marked. 

Manufacture of the Voice.—Verily the marvels of mechanical ingenuity 
are inexhaustible! To all ‘those which were displayed at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, there is one now to be seen in Paris which would 
have been a'striking addition. Hitherto the complexity and delicacy of 
the mechanism on which the human voice depends were considered 
hopelessly beyond human skill to reproduce; mevertheless, a German, 
named Faber, has surmounted ‘the difficulty, and the Parisians ‘are now 
admiring the figure of a:woman ‘with a larynx formed of ‘a .caoutchouc 
tube, not indeed so:sightly as a human larynx, but which so accurately 
imitates the human mechanism, that it gives out two ‘whole ‘octaves ‘with 
the tone and pitch of a female voice. In the higher notes the ‘resem- 
blance to the human voice is said to be close enough to deceive any ear. 
Hitherto all the exhibitions of speaking machines have been either squeak- 
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ing machines or impostures, but in this one—if we may rely on the reliable 
Cosmos—the actual timbre of the human voice is reproduced, and the 
figure is made to sing any song within the compass of two octaves. 

Discovery of gigantic Animals in Ice.—In evidence of the activity, pre- 
vailing among the Russian geologists, we notice with much satisfaction a 
proposition by M. Von Middendorff (a name well known to English geolo- 
gists) to the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg for promoting the further 
discovery of the congealed remains of gigantic mammifers in Siberia. 
Since the discovery (in 1771) of the rhinoceros imbedded in ice at Wiljni 
(lat. 64°), of which hardly any portion was preserved, and that of the 
mammoth at the mouth of the Lena in 1806, of which the preservation of 
such remains as still exist was owing to the purely accidental circumstance 
of the failure of a Russian embassy to China, one of whose members 
happening to be on the spot succeeded in obtaining and preserving those 
precious relics, but with little or no information as to the circumstances of 
the locality, and with loss of by far the larger portion of the carcase—a 
third of a century elapsed when another of these gigantic mummies thus 
wonderfully preserved came to light. Three years, however, were allowed 
to elapse before any effective steps were taken to obtain possession of what 
then remained, which by that time was reduced to an undistinguishable 
mass. What could be collected was indeed despatched to St. Petersburg, 
but without so much as any precise information as to the place of the 
discovery, or any circumstances beyond the fact of the discovery having 
been made. Since that time nothing has been done in the way of further 
research. It cannot, however, be doubted that many other such relics 
must exist similarly preserved and susceptible of detection by active and 
systematic research. During the last two centuries it is computed that at 
the very least 20,000 mammoths, and probably twice or thrice that number, 
have been washed out of the iceand soil in which they have been embedded 
by the action of the spring floods, and among them the occurrence of 
perfect skeletons is far from unfrequent. The tusks only, however, have 
been made an object of conservation, from their commercial value as 
ivory. Meanwhile the microscopic observations of Brandt and Glebov 
upon the soft portions of those which have been preserved have proved 
that down to the minutest elementary detail of structure in the animal 
tissues of those parts, precisely the identical laws of structure and 
development prevailed in the animal economy in those far-removed ages, 
and in species now extinct, that prevail now in animated nature. Could 
but one more of these carcases be discovered and speedily and well pre- 
served, the mere inspection of the contents of its stomach might throw a 
wonderful light on a host of geological and physiological problems; and 
that this might most reasonably be expected as a result of prizes being 
offered and instructions circulated by the Academy, M. Von Middendorff 
has very clearly shown. 











